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Ive heard it said, and heard it read, 
That put to any test, 

Ofall the mites a woman writes, 
Fler ‘PS’ is the best. 

“Though why the best, none ever 
Nor saw a secret there, 

Until a maid in mischief laid 
The women's secret bare— 


That P.S. means 


cy Pears Soap 
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THE BEST TOILET LUXURY AS A DEN- 
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TO CLEANSE AND WHITEN THE TEETH, 

TO REMOVE TARTAR FROM THE TEETH, 

T0 SWEETEN THE BREATH AND PRE- 
SERVE THE TEETH, , 

TO MAKE THE GUMS HARD AND 
HEALTHY, 
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safe shave 
with 


Dr. Scott’s 
Electric | 


the face; a safeguard against Barber’s Itch, Pim- 
ples, and Blotches. 


lJ B j At all dealers, or sent, » post-paid, on receipt of 
ce ‘ou purchase at the store insist on ge 
§¢ rowl § Camphorated ing DR. SCOTT'S, as thisis the on! Safety Razor 
asa edinateiebetinieeneenenteedl 


having the cotre ted roller 
seen, giving t lustrations of case oe and sup- 
lies, wi ces, free for the asking. Agents 


Saponaceous DO@Ntifricg, | & Fee ative  ” amon 


Room 21, 844 re New el 


with corrugated roller guard, a perfect device for 
shaving without the slightest danger of cutting 


PRICE, 25 CENTS A JAR. FOR SALE EVERYWHERE. 


These coats are % 
made in the height. * 
of fashion. oF 
material. is 


is excellent, the fit. 2 

> perfect and the qual- 
ity is unsurpassed at much higher 
% prices. Boys’ sizes, 6 to 18 years, & 


rd $5.50. 


& Men’s sizes, only 
$7.50. 


The color is fast—wiil not fade. 
§ No merchant tailor could possibly 
; make such coats to order for less 
¢; than double the prices. ~ 

Money refunded, if desired. 
= Illustrated catalogue of clothing 
% mailed to any address ore request. 


Strawiridge & & Clothier 
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Officers of the 
Army and Navy 


whether at home or about to leave for distant stations 
should make a trial of the famous 


On 
The only goods They save all 
a well-dressed trouble and 
gentleman can annoyance of 
wear in place =e——= COLLARS & CUFFS. ——_‘Jaundry work, 
” k and are always 
of real linen, aa a “i Ps ™ ready for use. 


You will like them; they look well, wear well, and fit 
well. All styles except the ‘‘ Dante’’ and ‘‘ Tasso”’ are 
reversible ; both sides alike; can be worn twice as long 
as any other collar. When one side is soiled use the 
other, then throw it away and take a fresh one. 


Ask the Dealers for them. 


If not found on gate, we will send by mail for 25 cents, a Box of 
Ten Collars, or Five Pairs of Cuffs. 


A Sample Collar and a Pair of Cuffs sent by mail for six cents. 
Address, giving size and style wanted, 


REVERSIBLE COLLAR CoO., 27 Kilby St.,‘ Boston, Mass. 
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A NEW ISSUE OF 


Chambers’s Encyclopeedia 
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called for an entirely different treatment. New subjects of interest demanded admittance; 
while some have lost their claim to the prominence given them twenty-five years ago. The 
Publishers therefore have set up and electrotyped the work afresh for this new edition, in the 
preparation of which every line of the previous edition has been scrutinized, and the articles 
rewritten, partially or entire, while the new articles have been prepared to embrace all new sub- 
jects required by the progress of knowledge. This edition is consequently anew encyclopedia, 
comprising the latest information in the whole range of human knowledge, and it is offered to * 
the public at a reduction of one-third from the price of any previous editions. Furthermore, 
we have withdrawn our former trade editions from the market. 


Specimen pages sent free on application to the Publishers, 
J. B. LIPPINCOTT COMPANY, 715-717 Market St., Philadelphia. 


FOR SALE BY ALL BOOKSELLERS. 
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HARNESS DRESSINC 


THE STANDARD OF THE WORLD, 


FOR MILITARY ACCOUTREMENTS, 


HARNESS, BUGGY TOPS, SADDLES, FLY-NETS, TRAVELING-BAGS, ETC. 
Gives a beautiful finish, which will not peel or crack off, smut or crock b 
handling, does not lose its lustre by age; dust will not stick to work finished wit 
it. Is Nora VarnisH. Contains no Turpentine, Benzine, Naphtha, Alcohol, or 
other injurious articles. 
.,The standard in the Army and among owners of fine harness. Owners of 
Military Accoutrements cannot afford to use any other dressing. Instruct your 


man to purchase only 


FRANK MILLER’S HARNESS DRESSING, 


and see that he does it. The effect upon the leather will show at once. 
ALL DEALERS SELL IT. Army Canteens will be supplied by addressing 


FRANK MILLER 00., New York, N. Y. 


BLACK BEAUTY. 
The Story of a Horse, written by a Horse. 
Probably no book has ever received such 
universal and unanimous praise from both 


( the secular and religious press. 260 pepe. 
i “Rightly called the ‘Uncle Tom’s Cabin’ of 
Mh the horse.” Mailed upon application. 


FRANK MILLER CO., 
349 West Twenty-sixth St., New York. 
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The skeptic says: “If I really believed 
that letter I wouldn’t hesitate a minute.” 


Thousands do believe, and are being cvred of their 


Hay Fever, 


Rose Colds, Asthma, Bronchitis, Catarrh, etc., by 
Booth’s ‘‘ Hyomei,’’ the Australian ‘‘ Dry-Air’’ 
treatment, which cures by inhalation. 


McCook, Nzs., » Sent 15 1895. 

I have never had relief from any remedy for ay ‘ever, even 
temporarily, until I tested the merits of Hyomei, will always 
speak for it whenever occasion een, 

J. F. FORBES, Chi Dispatcher, B,&M.R.R. 


87 Elm Street, Lawrence, Mass., May 6th, 1896. 
Dear Sir :—I haye "had Bronchitis for the last five years. 
In January last I made application to one of our leading life in- 
surance companies, but at om medical examination the examining 
physician said that he could not pass me as my lungs and bron- 
chial passage< were badly congested, -Soon after, I commenced 
using “‘Hyomei,” and improved so rapidly that 
in one month Ta again went before the same 
medical examiner and this time passed without 
any further ceremony. 
E. B. MOORE (with H. A, Buell & Co.) 


peas Pocket Inhaler Outfit, Com- 
— by Mail, $1.00, to any part of the 

nited nae: consisting of Booth’s Pocket In- 
a meted a hard rubber é beauti- 
u a bottle of a dropper, 
ot fall directions for ane ote are *eell 
skeptical, send your address; my pam 
shall prove that does cure. Are ror 
open to conviction? 


HYOME! BALM cures skin diseases, 25 cents. 
R. T, BOOTH, 23 East 20th St., New York. 
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This diagram does not show how 
much stronger and more durable our 
tube is than the usual quality in the 

o market because it does not include the 
5 0 A always bad and more or less uncertain 


RR 


; effects of “ pickling.” 
CA 4 BO N By ordinary methods tube is an- 
nealed in the open fire and pickled 
STEEL from eight to twenty times according 
to finished size. By the use of a pat- 
ented annealing process, controlled by 
us for tube making, our tube never 
Is just as strong as comes in contact with the fire and is 


a ’ never pickled. 
a Tube like this of TDA 3 
There is no “theory” about this. 


Our thorough tests show that even 


with the greatest precautions in pick- 
0 ling (not usually tak ickled tube 
25 Ne ing (not usually taken) pic u 


is weaker and more brittle than tube 
C AR BON made of the same material without 
pickling. Send for a Catalogue. 
STEEL THE POPE TUBE CO. 
HARTFORD, CONN. 
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An Old Favorite with New Features. 


THE Livine AGE, 


Founded by E. Littell in 1844. 
A Weenxcy MaGcazine or 


FOREIGN PERIODICAL LITERATURE, 


Giving yearly 3500 Double Column Octavo Pages of Matter (making four 
large volumes) unequalled in quality and quantity. 


It is Issued Every Saturday and Contains 
ARTICLES oF STANDARD and POPULAR. INTEREST 


INDISPENSABLE T0_EVERY READER OF INTELLIGENCE AND LITERARY TASTE. 


In 1896 the subscription price of THE LIvINc AGE, which had been Eight Dol- 
lars a year, WAS REDUCED TO S1x DoLiars. The éffect of this change was to add 
hundreds of new names to the subscription list. 

Encouraged by this response to their efforts to enlarge the constituency and 
increase the usefulness of the magazine, the publishers have added several new fea- 
tures of interest. ‘I‘hese include: 


Ist, The publication of oc- French, German, Spanish and 


sional translations of note- 4 ‘ 
worthy articles from the Italian Reviews and Magazines. 


2d. The addition of a Readings from American Magazines. 
Monthly Supplement Peadings from New Books. 
conan. A List of Books of the Month, 


ments, namely : 

This Supplement will add about three hundred pages annually to the magazine, 
without any added cost to the subscribers, and without diminishing in the least the 
space given to the features which have made THE LIVING AGE for fifty-three years 
a household word among intelligent and cultivated readers. 

The weekly numbers of THE LIVING AGE contain choice fiction; essays; 
sketches of discovery and travel; papers in the department of biography, history, 
science, and politics in the broadest sense; poetry and general information: in a 
word, whatever is best and most important in current periodical literature. The 
wide range of subjects and the high standard of literary excellence which have 
characterized the magazine from the beginning will be preserved. 

‘PUBLISHED WEEKLY at $6.00 a year, free of Postage. 

TO NEW SUBSCRIBERS for the year 1897, remitting before Jan. 1, the week- 
ly numbers of 1896 issued after the receipt of their subseriptions will be sent gratis. 

Rates for clubbing with other periodicals will be sent upon application. 


Address THE LIVING AGE COMPANY, 
P. O. Box 5206, Boston. 
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Houghton, Mifflin & Co.’s New Books, 


ILLUSTRATED BOOKS. 


The American Revolution. 


By Joun Fiske. Illustrated Edition. Contain- 
ing 22 superb photogravures of portraits and 
paintings, 15 colored maps and plates, and 280 
text cuts and maps. . 2 vols., 8vo, $8.00. 


These volumes are profusely illustrated with portraits, maps, 
plans of battles, pictures of historic buildings and scenes, medal s, 
facsimiles, etc. 


Cape Cod. 


By Henry D. THorkavu. Aoliday Edition. IUl- 
lustrated in water colors by Miss AMELIA M. 
WATSON. 2 vols., crown 8vo, $5.00. . 


Thoreau’s unequalled description of Cape Cod is supple- 
mented by a hundred admirable illustrations printed in colors 


on the margin, 


Friar Jerome’s Beautiful Book. 


By THoMAS BAILEY ALDRICH. ‘Rubricated, and 
bound in antique leather, handsomely stamped. 
16mo, $1.50. 


A Year in the Fields. 


Eight of .JoHN BurroucGn’s delightful papers, 
with 20 charming pictures from photographs by 
CLIFTON JOHNSON. 12mo, gilt top, $1.50. 


The Story of Aaron, So-named 
the Son of Ben Ali. 


A Sequel to “ Little Mr. Thimblefinger and His 
Queer Country,” and “ Mr. Rabbit at Home.” By 
JOEL CHANDLER Harris, author of the “ Uncle 
Remus” books. With 25 illustrations by OLIVER 
HERFORD. Square 8vo, in illuminated cover, 
$2.00. 


Aaron can talk with animals; he tells the secret to the chil- 
dren, and here are the stories they heard. 


Talks About Autographs. 


By Dr. Gzorce BirKBECK HILL, editor of ‘ Bos- 
well’s Life of Johnson.” With portraits and fac- 
similes, Square 8vo, leather, $3.50; also in buck- 
ram, with paper label, $3.50, set. 


An unusually attractive volume. Fifty famous persons are 
embraced in his delightful “ Talks,” . 


Three Little Daughters of the 


Revolution. 


Three capital stories by NorA PERRY. 
illustrations by FRANK T. MERRILL. 
12mo, tastefully bound, 75 cents, 


A Little Girl of Long Ago. 


By ExizA ORNE WHITE, author of Winterbor- 
ough,” “The Coming of Theodora,”*‘etc. A 
charming companion volume to Miss White’s 
“When Molly was Six.’’ With cover design and 
two other illustrations. Square 12mo, $1.00. — 


With 
Square 


BIOGRAPHY, POETRY, ETC. 
Chapters from a Life. 


By ELIZABETH STUART PH ELPS, author of “A 
Singular Life,” “The Gates Ajar,” etc. With 24 
rtraits and other illustrations. 12mo, $1.50. 
remarkably attractive book of biographical and literary in- 
terest. Miss Phelps tells the eney of her aemved, her entrance 
into the world of authorship, and gives glimpses = 7 are of 


Longfellow, Whittier, Holmes, Bishop Brooks, Dr. Park, Mr. 
Fields, Mrs. Stowe, Mrs. Thaxter, Miss Larcom, i others. 


Authors and Friends. 
By Mrs. JAMES T. FIELDS. 1 vol,, 12mo, artis- 


ae printed, $1.50. 
interesting papers on Longfellow, Emerson, Holmes, 
Mr axter, Mrs. Stowe, Whittier, and Tennyson. 


Complete Poetical Works of 


James Russell Lowell. 

Cambridge Edition. Uniform with the Cambridge 
Editions of Longfellow, Whittier, Holmes, and 
Browning. From new plates, large type, on 
opaque paper, and attractively bound. With a 
portrait and engraved title-page, with a vignette 
of Lowell’s home, Elmwood. Crown 8vo, gilt 
- $2.00; half calf, gilt top, $3.50; tree calf, or 
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Sister Jane, Her Friends and 
Acquaintances. 


By Joe, CHANDLER Harris, author of the “ Uncle 

Remus” books, etc. Crown 8vo, $1.50. 

Except “‘ Uncle Remus,” no nm has stepped out of old 
Southern life into literature quite so natural and thoroughly 
os as Sister Jane. The story is a notable addition 

ction, 


Marm Lisa. 
By Kate Dovucias WiIccIN, author of ‘The 
Bird’s Christmas Carol,’’ etc. 16mo, $1.00. 
an ane coe isa child-figure i in fiction, The very 
pay eat ibes the quickening of her clouded pe 
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The Country of the Pointed Firs. 


By SARAH ORNE JEWETT, author of “The Life 

of Nancy,’ «A White Heron,” etc. 16mo, $1.25. 

This story of a summer on the coast of Maine is one of the 
most delightful books Miss Jewett has written. 


Mere Literature and other Essays. 
By Wooprow WILSON, Professor in Princeton, 
author of “Congressional Government,” etc. 


12mo, $1.50. 

This book might fairly be called a varied statement of the 
oper aims of literature and historical study, and represents 
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Whitman: A Study. 


An entirely new, original, noteworthy book, by 
JoHN BURROUGHS. I6mo, $1.25. Also uniform 
with the limited Riverside Edition of Burroughs’ 
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SURBRUG’S GOLDEN SCEPTRE. 
If you are a Pipe-Smoker, Wf yom 790 to, ty GOLDEN SCEPTRE— 


quickly as a trial that it is almost perfection. We will send on seer of roc. asample to any 
address. SURBRUG 169 FULTONST. NEW YORKCITY. PricesGOLDENSCEPTRE, rlb., $r.30; 
% 1b., 400. Postage paid, Send for pamphlet of our goods giving list of dealers who handle them. 
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PERSONAL REMINISCENCES OF THE CAP- 
TURE OF FORT FISHER AND WILMING- 
TON, NORTH CAROLINA. 


On the 4th of January, 1865, while in command of a detachment of 
the Signal Corps at Fort Signal Hill, near the right of the army of 
James, about six miles south of Richmond, an orderly entered the fort 
with a message from the chief signal officer at the Twenty-fourth 
Army Corps head-quarters. It read as follows: 


“ LrgvTenant Epear Ketcuvm, Signal Officer, 
“ Fort Signal Hill: 
‘* Report at these head-quarters immediately with six men mounted and with 
twenty-four hours’ rations, and equipped for a march. 
é “D. L. Crart, 
‘t Signal Officer, Head-quarters Twenty-fourth Army Corps.”’ 


The message was delivered about five o’clock in the afternoon, 
during a snow-storm. 

I at once ordered the horses to be saddled and the usual rations of 
hardtack, salt pork, and ground coffee to be supplied to the men, and, 
putting my station in charge of the sergeant, also my personal effects, 
we mounted and were soon on our way to the head-quarters of the 
Twenty-fourth Army Corps, several’ miles distant. 

When we arrived there we saw that others had been ordered to the 
same place, and, as the officers stood around the blazing log which 
warmed the little hut occupied by our chief, we discussed the possibilities 
of our destination while a servant prepared for us some supper. 

A little before eight o’clock an order came directing us to report at 

Vou. XVI. N. S.—No. 6. 84 
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once to General A. H. Terry, at Bermuda Hundred on the James River, 
about fifteen miles distant. 

We immediately mounted our horses and, through the blinding 
snow-storm, started for that place. 

Expecting to lessen the distance by taking a path through the 
woods, we left the main road, but soon found our mistake, for this path 
contained many holes partly concealed by the snow, causing our horses 
to stumble at almost every step, and requiring us frequently to dismount 
and lead them. 

It was nearly twelve o’clock when we reached Bermuda Hundred, 
covered with snow and thoroughly tired. 

At General Terry’s head-quarters every one was busy, the general 
and his staff dictating orders and dispatching them to the different 
generals who were to assist in the work now being undertaken. 

But what was this work, and where were we going? No one © 
knew, not even the general incommand. Troops were being embarked 
on vessels at the wharf on the James River, but they were to sail under 
sealed orders in the possession of General Terry, not to be opened until 
the fleet was beyond sight of land. 

I was assigned to the staff of General Charles J. Paine, as chief 
signal officer, he having command of the Twenty-fifth Army Corps, 
with head-quarters on the steamer “Champion,” on which were about 
fifteen hundred troops. 

General Paine, it will be remembered, recently became distinguished 
as the owner of the yachts “ Puritan,” * Mayflower,” and “ Volun- 
teer,” which so gallantly defended our right to the Queen’s cup. 

It was two o’clock in the morning when we started down the James 
River for Fortress Monroe, where all the fleet of transports were to 
rendezvous. From that time until long after daylight there was no 
rest for the Signal Corps, they being constantly occupied in reading or 
sending messages. 

After leaving Fortress Monroe we took a southeasterly course and 
were soon well out at sea. 

Nothing of importance occurred during the day, but as night came 
on a storm, rapidly increasing in severity, with head wind, vigorously 
opposed our advance. 

We were off Hatteras about midnight and the storm was then at 
its height. The vessels, separated from each other, were each engaged 
in a desperate struggle with the tempest. During the night, while the 
wind was blowing a hurricane, the steering-gear of our vessel was 
broken, and she rolled in the trough of the sea, apparently at the 
mercy of the waves. Almost everything in the cabins broke loose from — 
its fastenings and was thrown with great violence from side to side in 
the utmost confusion. 

After considerable time, however, the steering-gear was repaired 
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and our good ship was once more under control. But the storm con- 
tinued and tremendous waves broke over the vessel and tossed her in 
every direction. 

But as morning dawned a few bright rays of the sun appeared 
through the dark clouds, bringing good cheer to usall, and before noon 
the clouds seemed to be rapidly breaking, and the wind shifting to the 
westward indicated that the worst was over. But hours elapsed before 
the sea became more calm, the waves still rolling mountain-high on 
every side. Towards evening the ocean was less tempestuous, and, 
though the weather continued showery, we felt that we could look 
forward to a comfortable night. ° 

At about three o’clock the next morning I was called to read a 
message from a vessel on which a signal-torch was waved. 

As I went on deck I found it was covered with ice, for the weather 
had become very cold during the night. As my hands were numb 
from the cold it was with difficulty that I held the field-glass and read 
this dispatch, waved by torch from a vessel several miles away : 


‘‘General C. J. Paine, steamer ‘Champion.’ Get Beaufort, north-northwest, 
one-half west, twenty miles. Collect the fleet and wait for orders. 
“A, H. Terry, 
‘“t Brevet Major-General.”’ 


Having given the message to the general and the captain of the 


vessel, we started to find the other ships, some of which we feared had 
not been so fortunate as ours in riding out the Hatteras storm. But 
one after another their lights appeared, and the orders of General 
Terry were signaled to them; and when daylight came nearly all the 
transports were within a few miles of each other, easily floating on the 
waves, and waiting for the command to proceed on their journey. 

Early in the morning of the second day after our rendezvous off 
Beaufort we started, two abreast, steaming down the coast, and about 
noon came in sight of the large fleet of sixty-one war-vessels, which were 
waiting for us to make another effort to capture Fort Fisher. They 
formed in columns of twos and, with the grand old war-ships “ Minne- 
sota” and “ Brooklyn” in the lead, guided us towards the place where 
was to be accomplished one of the most brilliant victories of the war. 

It was a beautiful sight, and one which I shall never forget, as 
that long column of vessels moved with such dignity and precision 
over the sparkling waves, on that clear and bright winter day. The 
day was indeed a perfect one and everything seemed to promise well 
for the second Fort Fisher expedition. 

Early in the afternoon we were in sight of Fort Fisher, and the 
war-vessels opened fire as they moved slowly towards it, shelling the 
woods and beach north of the fort to facilitate the landing of our 
troops, and then proceeded still farther south until they were opposite 
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the fort, and anchored, the monitors nearest to it, and all getting into 
position to commence a bombardment of the fortress. 

The transports also came to anchor several miles farther north and 
the work of landing troops was.commenced. Two hundred boats 
from the war-vessels and transports were brought into service for this 
purpose, and before dark ten thousand troops were on the shore, not 
without being obliged, however, to wade through the surf after leaving 
the boats. 

Many of the provisions were badly soaked while being brought 
from the vessels, and, as a consequence, mouldy hardtack was for some 
time supplied as rations. 

As soon as General Paine’s command was on shore we were ordered 
to advance across the peninsula towards the Cape Fear River and estab- 
lish a line of breastworks to prevent communication between Fort 
Fisher and Wilmington. 

It was about a mile from the sea to the river, and the whole distance 
was obstructed by marshes and thick underbrush and shrubbery, which 
made our advance slow and laborious, and in the movement we passed 
through the enemy’s cavalry picket-line unobserved by him. A force 
of five hundred men could have captured our entire division while 
struggling through these swamps. 

Having established the line, breastworks were thrown up as well as 
that could be done with tin plates and bayonets, the best tools then at 
our command. 

When this had been accomplished I returned to the shore and re- 
ported to the chief signal officer for further orders. 

It was now ten o’clock, and, thoroughly tired, I was ready to enjoy 
a little sleep, lying down in the sand on the beach, but at eleven o’clock 
was ordered to a vessel, about half a mile out from the shore, to re- 
lieve an officer who appeared unable to perform his duties. Going 
down to the shore and finding a naval officer with several sailors, I 
engaged them to take us to the vessel. Accompanying me were six or 
eight soldiers of my command. 

Soon after we started it became apparent that it would require more 
skill than was exhibited by the sailors or their commanding officer to 
carry us safely through the surf, which was rolling in upon the beach. 

As a precaution, I removed the belt which held my sabre and 
revolver, and threw off from my shoulders my field-glass and signal 
telescope, and laid them in the bottom of the boat, believing that it 
would be impossible to swim with them. Even my long army over- 
coat and high boots were too great an encumbrance, but they were 
necessary and could not be dispensed with. 

As was anticipated, a huge wave struck the boat, and, quickly 
filling, it turned completely over, and all of the occupants were soon 
struggling in the water. The sailors seemed to be greatly frightened 
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and attempted to strike some of the soldiers, whom they feared would 
try to save themselves by taking hold of them,—shouting and swear- 
ing at the same time, manifesting all the brutality which is commonly 
an accompaniment of great fear. Though I was not a swimmer, I 
was conscious of the fact that my only chance for life was by striking 
out and swimming as best I could. But a heavy overcoat and cavalry 
boots were too great a burden even for an expert swimmer, and I was 
soon completely exhausted; but, fortunately, not until I had ap- 
proached sufficiently near to the shore to touch the bottom. I was 
unable to walk through the water without assistance, as my strength 
was entirely gone. 

My blankets were lost, and, thoroughly wet, I wrapped a shawl 
around me, borrowed from another officer, and sat on a cracker-box 
near the camp-fire, around which General Ames and his staff were 
sleeping, wrapped in their blankets and overcoats, with no tent or 
shelter of any kind. 

It seemed a great risk in midwinter, even in that latitude, to sleep 
in the open air so thoroughly wet as I was, with nothing but a thin 
shawl round me; but fatigue and exhaustion made it impossible to 
keep awake, and in spite of myself I fell asleep and did not wake 
until about eight o’clock the next morning. 

The general and his staff had gone, and the camp-fire was no 
longer burning. 

Through the kindness of an agent of the Sanitary Commission I 
obtained a breakfast, consisting of tea, ham, and baker’s bread,—the 
latter perhaps six weeks old, but none the less a luxury rarely enjoyed 
in the field. My appetite for this unexpected meal was the best I have 
ever known. 

While talking with an officer that morning, he described to me 
how a signal officer had been drowned the night before by the swamp- 
ing of a boat in the surf. I assured him that while the officer had a 
very narrow escape he was not drowned, but was talking with him at 
that time. 

Active preparations were now being made to attack the fort, and, 
on Sunday, January 15, the assault was made. 

At three o’clock in the afternoon the shrill steam-whistles from 
more than sixty vessels announced that all was ready for the attack. 
Fifteen hundred sailors and marines were landed from the war-vessels, 
and, advancing down the beach, armed with cutlasses and revolvers 
and a few rifles, proceeded to attack the sea-face of the fort. They 
were powerless to accomplish anything except to divert the attention 
of the enemy for a short time from the main attack by the army on 
the land-face of the fort, and, in spite of their bravery and persistence, 
they were mowed down like grass by the shot and shell and rifle-balls 
from the fort, losing, in a very short time, more than three hundred of 
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their number, among whom were Lieutenants Preston and Porter,— 
two of the most promising and gallant young officers of the navy. 

In the mean time the army of General Terry, under the personal 
leadership of General Ames, leaping from their intrenchments, dashed 
forward towards the fort, across the level plain of sand, nearly half a 
mile in extent. 

The Confederate commander had ordered his sharp-shooters to pick 
off the officers, and so well were his directions carried out that most of 
the staff of General Ames were either killed or wounded, and several 
brigade commanders, as well as officers of regiments, were shot ; but 
the army continued to advance in spite of the fire from the fort, which 
thinned our ranks. 

At length reaching the palisades they forced their way through, 
and were soon climbing the parapets and engaged in a hand-to-hand 
conflict for their possession ; the Union and Confederate soldiers firing 
into each other’s faces, and in some instances clubbing with their guns, 
being too near to load and fire. 

Before the battle commenced General Terry and some of his staff 
occupied a small redoubt in the advance line of our intrenchments, 
from which communication by signals could be had with the war- 
vessels and all the movements of the troops directed. At that time 
most of the guns of the fort were silenced by the fire of the navy, 
but when the charge commenced the direction of the fire from the 
vessels was necessarily changed to protect our men, and the Confed- 
erates returned to their guns and opened fire upon our advance 
columns, pouring into their ranks solid shot and shell and the deadly 
rifle-balls, 

At the beginning of the engagement I was assisting in the move- 
ment of some of the reserves down the beach towards the fort, in 
compliance with the orders of General Terry, and immediately there- 
after was directed to report to him with my command. 

To find him was not an easy matter. We knew that he was some- 
where at the front, and, hastening on towards the breastworks from 
which our troops had just started, we realized the difficulty and danger 
of attempting to reach the place occupied. by the general in command. 

_ Passing a wooden. shed in which some surgeons were arranging 
their instruments and bandages for the work about to occupy them, I 
asked where General Terry was to be found. They replied that he 
was at the front, but that considerable risk would be incurred by pass- 
ing over the intermediate space, which was swept by the fire from the 
fort. 

We still pushed forward, however, and around us the shells flew 
and burst and the rifle-balls sang that unwelcome strain accompanied 
by associations not at all reassuring to us. 

At intervals we lay upon the ground as close as we could place our- 
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selves, and then rising to our feet we ran as rapidly as possible towards 
the front, and when exhausted would lie down again. The plain over 
which we were passing was swept by the fire from the artillery on the 
land-face of the fort, as well as by the rifles of the enemy. 

At length we reached the place where General Terry stood, direct- 
ing the battle which was then in progress. The chief signal officer 
of the expedition was with him, and from that time he and I were 
constantly occupied for more than six hours, until the battle ended, 
reading messages signaled from Admiral Porter’s flag-ship to General 
Terry, and sending them by signal from him tothe admiral. While it 
was light our flags and after dark our torches were a target for the 
enemy’s sharp-shooters, while during the whole time we were exposed 
to the fire from the artillery and infantry, considerable of which seemed 
to be directed upon this particular place, as if the enemy knew that 
here was the guiding hand that directed the battle. 

From three o’clock in the afternoon until ten o’clock at night the 
contest was most fiercely waged. From nearly three hundred cannon 
shot and shell, grape and canister were fired at and from the fort as 
rapidly as the guns could be loaded, and nearly ten thousand infantry 
with small arms added to the noise of the conflict. 

It seemed as if the whole atmosphere was strung with cords which 
with each vibration gave forth the most unearthly and diabolical noises 
that it is possible to imagine. The deep and loud intonations and 
reverberations of the heavy cannon, followed by the roar and scream 
of the shells, some of them ten and twelve inches in diameter, burst- 
ing in the air, in and around the fort, and tearing up the parapets and 
scattering the earth and sand, dismounting the guns and burning every 
thing combustible within their reach, produced an impression which it 
is impossible to describe. It was a pandemonium of noises with the 
accompaniment of death and destruction. 

As one part of the immense fort after another came into our pos- 
session, the naval fire was carefully changed in its direction, so that it 
should not injure our own men; the signal flag and torch waving the 
information from General Terry to Admiral Porter, who immediately 
gave the order to the vessels of his fleet. It was no easy matter to 
read the messages through the field-glass, as the most constant attention 
and watchfulness were required, so as to observe every distinct motion 
of the flag and torch, especially as the rifle-balls and shells from the 
fort were continually flying around us; yet upon the accuracy of this 
work the fate of our army and the result of the struggle largely 
depended. 

At ten o’clock the fort surrendered, but not until its two command- 
ing officers, General Whiting and Colonel Lamb, were dangerously 
wounded. 

We signaled to Admiral Porter that the fort was captured, and 
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immediately after the announcement rockets and colored lights shot up 
from all the vessels of the fleet, and the sky was brilliantly illuminated 
with these emblems of victory. 

Accompanying General Terry, I entered the fort and by his direc- 
tion established a signal station on the northeast parapet. 

The surrender was followed by the abandonment and blowing up of 
several smaller forts near Fort Fisher, on the other side of the river. 

Wearied from the labors and excitement of this eventful day and 
evening, we wrapped ourselves in our blankets and lay down in the ' 
sand on the parapet of the fort, with the sky for our canopy, and were 
soon lost in a most refreshing sleep, not disturbed by the fact that 
around us were many who “slept the sleep that knows no waking,” 
and who that morning were as full of life and vigor as we who were 
now lying beside them. 

It seemed but a moment before morning came, and looking towards 
the sea we saw the sun rising up over the ocean, while in the fore- 
ground the fleet of war-vessels quietly rode at anchor, giving no indi- 
cation of those destructive agencies they contained, which a few hours 
before were hurling shot and shell into the fort over which the Stars 
and Stripes were now floating. 

During the day just passed there was no opportunity to obtain 
more than a cup of coffee or a piece of hardtack, but in the excite- 
ment of the battle little thought was given to this. Now, however, 
the reaction came, and with it an intense craving for food. 

I ordered two of my men to search through the fort for something 
which would appease our hunger, and it was not long before one of 
them returned with a few sweet potatoes, which we proceeded to roast 
on a fire made of some sticks from asplintered gun-carriage. 

We were congratulating ourselves on enjoying a breakfast of baked 
sweet potatoes, when suddenly, without warning, we were stunned by 
a fearful explosion. The ground on which we stood trembled violently 
as if shaken by an earthquake, and a short distance behind us a vast 
column of earth and sand rose up, mounting several hundred feet in 
the air and rapidly spreading out like a canopy, darkening the sky 
and gradually, as it came down lower and lower, shutting out completely 
the light of the sun and turning day into night for the few moments 
of its descent. 

As we stood upon the parapet those moments of darkness seemed 
like hours of suspense, to be followed by a living burial under tons of 
earth and sand. Great pieces of timber were thrown hundreds of feet 
from the fort, and the noise of the explosion was distinctly heard. 
twenty miles away. 

At first it was impossible to breathe without inhaling quantities of 
sand which nearly choked us, and our eyes were blinded by it. Grad- 
ually the air became clearer as the earth and sand settled around us to 
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a depth of about two feet, and, as we once more were able to breathe 
the air comparatively free from dust, we congratulated ourselves on our 
wonderful deliverance from death. 

About one hundred feet behind us the large magazine of the fort, 
containing thirteen thousand pounds of powder and ammunition, had 
exploded, killing two hundred men. 

How sad a sequel to the victory of the day before, and how strange 
that those men should have escaped the dangers of the battle, to be 
instantly killed and buried while sitting around the camp-fire, possibly 
recounting the exploits of the previous day ! 

Fort Fisher was the largest and most formidable fortification in 
possession of the Southern Confederacy. 

It was situated at the extreme end of the peninsula, twenty miles 
south of Wilmington, and was bounded on the east and south by the 
Atlantic Ocean and on the west by the Cape Fear River. It was 
constructed by the ablest engineers of the Confederate army, and was 
believed to be capable of resisting any assault that could be made 
upon it. 

Its land-face was fourteen hundred feet in length and its sea-face 
four thousand nine hundred feet in length. The parapets were twenty 
feet high and twenty-five feet thick, surrounded by a palisade ten or 
twelve feet high, consisting of timbers driven into the ground, through 
which small holes were cut for rifles. There were heavy traverses 
extending twelve feet on the parapet and twelve feet high, and running 
back thirty feet. These were intended to protect against an enfilading 
fire, and were larger than any known to engineers. There were three 
lines of subterranean torpedoes extending to the river-bank and the 
sea-shore a few hundred feet from the fort, and connected with it by 
underground wires attached to electric batteries placed in a bomb- 
proof, and so arranged that by their explosion an attacking force could 
be destroyed. All that saved our army from annihilation was the fact 
that the wires connecting these torpedoes with the fort had been cut by 
the shells thrown from the war-vessels. 

Over one thousand tons of iron were gathered after the surrender, 
which were thrown by the navy during the bombardment. 

We captured one hundred and sixty-nine heavy cannon, more than 
two thousand prisoners, and a large quantity of small-arms and ammu- 
nition. 

In his official report of the battle Admiral Porter said, “‘ The 
works are tremendous. I was in Fort Malakoff in the Crimea a few 
days after its surrender to the French and English, and the combined 
armies of the two nations were many months capturing the stronghold, 
and it won’t compare either in size or strength to Fort Fisher. An 
engineer might be excusable in saying that the fort could not be taken 
except by a regular siege. I wonder even now how it was done. The 
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work, as I have said before, is really stronger than the Malakoff, 
which defied so long the combined armies of France and England.” 

President Lincoln, General Grant, and Congress were rejoiced when 
the victory was announced, and the whole North became enthusiastic 
over the fall of this Confederate stronghold. 

Both houses of Congress passed a special vote of thanks to General 
Terry and his army, and he and many of his subordinates were pro- 
moted for gallant and meritorious service at the capture of Fort Fisher. 
Though performing a humble part in this undertaking, I had the honor 
to be among those who received such promotion. 

The vote of thanks passed by Congress was as follows: “To Brevet 
Major-General A. H. Terry and the officers and soldiers under his 
command, for the unsurpassed gallantry and skill exhibited by them 
in the attack upon Fort Fisher, and the brilliant and decisive victory 
by which that important work has been captured from the Confederate 
forces and placed in possession and under control of the United States, 
and for their long and faithful service and unswerving devotion to the 
cause of the country in the midst of the greatest difficulties and dan- 
gers, the thanks of the nation are tendered.” 

The value of Fort Fisher to the Confederacy is shown by the fact 
that General Lee, in urging upon Colonel Lamb, its commander, the 
importance of holding this fort, informed him that if Fort Fisher 
was captured Richmond could not long be held by him, but would be 
captured by the Union army. The fall of Richmond and surrender 
of Lee’s army so soon after the loss of Fort Fisher were a remarkable 
verification of General Lee’s warning. 

Though the greatest obstacle to the capture of Wilmington had 
been removed, there still remained other forts to be taken which pro- 
tected that city, the most important of which was Fort Anderson, 
about twelve miles north of Fort Fisher, on the west side of Cape 
Fear River. 

For several weeks preparations were being made for this work, 
and during that time we experienced considerable hardship in our 
manner of life, living upon the plainest and most unsatisfactory food, 
consisting of damaged hardtack and salt pork and coffee without sugar, 
varied by an occasional meal of musty rice, found in the fort. We 
constructed a shelter by piling up sods a few feet high, leaving an 
opening so as to crawl under the covering which we placed upon these 
sods to protect us from the rain, using this only in stormy weather, as 
we preferred at other times to sleep in the open air without any shelter. - 

In the early part of February, General John M: Schofield, the dis- 
tinguished general recently in command of the United States army, 
arrived with reinforcements, consisting of the Twenty-third Army 
Corps, and, being of higher rank than General Terry, assumed com- 
mand of all the forces about to advance against Fort Anderson and 
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Wilmington. .I was assigned to duty as a member of his staff, and 
accordingly reported to him on the steamer “S. R. Spaulding.” 

He and his staff had recently supplied themselves with new uni- 
forms to replace those badly worn out by hard campaigning at the 
West, and they presented a great contrast in their style of dress to my- 
self, in the uniform of a private soldier, with nothing but shoulder- 
straps to indicate my rank as a commissioned officer of the army. 

My clothes were decidedly the worse for wear, and with pantaloons 
in my boots, not having had a change of clothes since the third of 
January, when I started from Fort Signal Hill, Virginia, having worn 
the same clothes night and day, in the waters of the Atlantic, and in 
the shower of earth and sand at the explosion at the fort. It was with 
considerable embarrassment that I reported to the general for duty in 
the cabin of the vessel. Even after purchasing some paper collars 
from a waiter on the steamer, and adding one of these to my wardrobe, 
I hardly felt like sitting at the table at meals with the other members 
of the staff. 

But General Schofield was an officer who had seen much active 
service and had won his rank in many battles and campaigns, and I 
knew that he and his staff would not fail to respect any indication of 
hardship endured for the cause for which they were fighting and for 
our country’s flag. 

As an officer of his staff in that critical period of the war, I have 
felt proud to know of the great honor conferred on him by Congress, 
in passing a special act to revive the rank of lieutenant-general for 
his benefit, to expire with his death, thus making him the sixth lieu- 
tenant-general our army has had, following those distinguished heroes, 
Washington, Scott, Grant, Sherman, and Sheridan. 

The plan for the capture of Wilmington consisted of a combined 
movement by the army under General Schofield, the right wing being 
composed of the Twenty-fourth and part of the Twenty-fifth Army 
Corps, under General A. H. Terry, to advance up the peninsula from 
Fort Fisher, and the left wing, under General J. D. Cox, consisting 
of the Twenty-third Army Corps, to start from Smithville, a few 
miles below Fort Fisher, on the main-land, and to march northward, 
attack Fort Anderson, and if successful to move still farther north, 
capturing such other fortified positions as might be met with, and 
finally force the evacuation of Wilmington by destroying the railroads 
connecting the city with other places in possession of the Confederate 
- forces. General Schofield, directed the movement from the steamer on 
the river, and when necessary accompanied the land force on either 
side, while Admiral Porter, with the war-vessels, assisted in the attack 
on Fort Anderson and other fortifications, 

The evening before the movement commenced, I was ordered to 
report to General Cox, and, crossing the river, went to his head- 
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quarters and presented my orders from General Schofield, with direc- 
tions which the former was to carry out. 

He occupied an army tent, and, having been most politely invited 
to take supper with him, we sat at a small table, and I was most 
hospitably entertained by him. He inquired about the capture of 
Fort Fisher, and in relation to the part performed by the Signal 
Corps, and spoke most kindly and in a very complimentary manner 
of the officers and men connected with it, and of the usefulness of the 
organization. 

The -general was a man over six feet high, erect and graceful, of 
most polished manners, and with an exceedingly pleasant voice. After 
the war he was a member of the cabinet of President Grant, and sub- 
sequently governor of the Stateof Ohio. To him belonged the honors 
of the capture of Fort Anderson, the victory at Town Creek, and, to 
a very large extent, the retreat of the Confederates from Wilmington. 
His march from Smithville to Wilmington was a series of successful 
manceuvres compelling the enemy to evacuate one position after another, 
capturing prisoners and munitions of war, and finally compelling the 
retreat from and abandonment of Wilmington by the Confederate army. 

He seemed to me an ideal soldier, brave and successful, an ac- 
complished scholar, and the embodiment of all that constitutes a 
thorough gentleman. 

The night before the capture of Fort Anderson was intensely dark 
and foggy, and, having occasion to send a communication to General 
Cox, who was about a mile from the river, near which I was on duty, 
I ordered a sergeant of my command to deliver the message to him in 
person, but he lost his way and wandered into the enemy’s lines and 
was made a prisoner. This incident having in some way been published 
in the New York Herald at the time, it having been stated that a ser- 
geant of the Signal Corps was captured, I received a letter from a lady 
in Pennsylvania anxiously inquiring about the missing man, whom she 
believed to be a relative of hers. In the same paper it was stated that 
the signal officer whose sergeant was captured that night was the first 
to have a signal station on Fort Fisher as well as Fort Anderson. 

On the 21st of February we were opposite Wilmington. The 
Cape Fear River intervening between us and the city, General Cox 
ordered me to accompany one of his staff-officers to the river-bank to 
discover the condition of things in the city and report to him the facts. 
To do this it was necessary to walk along a narrow embankment con- 
structed through the marsh to the shore of the river. When we were - 
almost at the river’s edge the officer requested me to look through my 
telescope and ascertain the character of something on the other side 
which attracted his attention, when, suddenly noticing a puff of smoke, 
he said “‘ No, you need not,” and threw himself quickly to the ground, 
which I also did at almost the same moment, when a shell shot over us 
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which was so accurately fired that had we been standing we would 
have been struck by it. We at once reported to General Cox what 
had occurred, and, ordering a battery into position, returned the fire 
with considerable vigor. 

On February 22 we entered Wilmington and celebrated Wash- 
ington’s birthday by marching through the city. As we were passing 
a substantial private residence on the main street we were surprised 
and greatly pleased to hear “The Star-Spangled Banner,” “ Red, 
White, and Blue,” and “ America” played on a piano, indicating that in 
this city there was one family at least who loved the old flag and were 
glad to see it once more carried through the streets of Wilmington. 

The family were Union people and welcomed our army, and with 
them several of us afterwards formed a very pleasant acquaintance 
and passed some delightful evenings. 

On one of these occasions, happening to look over a photograph 
album on the parlor-table, I saw a likeness of a boy whose face was 
familiar to me, for it was a favorite Sunday-school scholar, a member 
of my class, who accompanied me to the train when I left home, and 
who had regularly corresponded with me during my absence in the 
army. Both heand his family were my intimate friends in New York, 
and were related to our new acquaintance in Wilmington. This was 
a somewhat remarkable and exceedingly plessant incident in connection 
with the capture of Wilmington. 

An evening which was being very pleasantly spent with our new 
friends was interrupted by an order directing me to start early the next 
morning on a gunboat, to proceed up the Cape Fear River in search 
of General Sherman’s army, which was believed to be in the vicinity 
of Fayetteville at that time. Though I failed to discover Sherman, 
because he was not so far north, the expedition was both interesting 
and exciting, and I shall always remember with pleasure the hospital- 
ity shown to me by the commanding officer and his subordinates, who, 
like all naval officers, were glad to entertain as their guests an officer 
of the army. 

But it was not long before the hero of the march to the sea ap- 
peared, and, after a brief rest, the army of General Sherman and that 
of General Schofield, having been united, fought the battles of Benton- 
ville and Averysboro, on the 18th, 19th, and 20th of March,—the 
closing victories of the long four years’ war; and so it seemed that the 
capture of Fort Fisher was the beginning of the end, the decisive blow 
which staggered the Southern Confederacy and made the surrender of 
General Lee on the 9th of April a necessity, and the restoration of the 
Union a glorious reality. 

Epear Ketcuum, 
Late Lieutenant Signal Oorps U.S.A. and 
Major of Engineers, N.G.S.N. Y. 
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THE HOME SQUADRON UNDER COMMO- 
DORE CONNER IN THE WAR WITH 


MEXICO. 
(Concluded from page 450.) 


‘¢ Navy DEPARTMENT, November 380, 1846. 
“* CoMMODORE,—The information communicated has been very satis- 
factory, especially that contained in your No. 106 of the 7th October, 
1846. 

“The successful operations in the Tobasco River reflect great 
credit on the officers and men charged with its execution. In this bold 
incursion so far into the interior, the skill and courage displayed, the 
humane and generous course of conduct observed, and the sweeping 
capture or destruction of the enemy’s shipping, have given the liveliest 
satisfaction to the President and to the Department. 

“ The success of your expedition against Tampico entitles you and 
those under your command to the thanks of the Department. 

“Your course in sending Commodore Perry to New Orleans, and 
the measures taken by him, and the officers of the army in co-operation 
with him, as detailed in his letters, are approved. 

“Your determination to hold possession of Tampico meets my 
earnest wishes, It is difficult to estimate the important consequences 
which will result, directly and indirectly, from its occupation, in the 
prosecution of the war. 

“The Secretary of War will immediately issue the necessary 
orders, to furnish an adequate garrison, and the arms to secure it. 

“So soon as the troops shall arrive, you will turn over to the com- 
manding officer the place, and, returning your detachments to their 
respective vessels, and manning and arming your prizes, resume your 
operations with the naval forces, co-operating with the military force 
as shall be deemed best for the secure possession of Tampico, and 
harassing the enemy at other points. 

“Your movements, in this respect, are confidently left to your own 
discretion. 

“Tt will be well to despatch one of the frigates or other vessels to” 
the Brazos, to communicate with the commanding officer at Point 
Isabel, and aid in the transportation of troops to Tampico. 

“Your charter of the ‘ Abrasia’ was at a favorable rate; but the 
high prices to which the present demand for freights has raised the 
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eharter of suitable vessels, have made it economical to purchase, for 
the use of the squadron, another store-ship to supply water and pro- 
visions, and a large well found vessel to supply the steamers with 
coal. 

“The necessary examinations have been made, and Commodore 
Morris leaves here to-day, to make the purchase at Baltimore; New 
York, or Boston. 

“They will sail without delay, with provisions and coals; and the 
arms which you have requested! will be forwarded by the first which 
shall sail, or sooner if an opportunity offers. 

“ A rendezvous will be opened at New Orleans without delay, with 
orders to ship four or five hundred men, who will be sent forward to 
Tampico, for duty in the squadron, as the enlistments are made, in 
numbers justifying the expense. 

“ A list of the officers ordered to report to you is enclosed. There 
is a strong desire amongst the officers for service in the Gulf, and the 
Department has withheld orders to many, under the supposition that 
the complements were full. The necessity for an increased number is 
appreciated, and further additions will be made, if found important to 
the greater efficacy of the forces under your command. 

“The important duty, in regard to commercial intercourse with 
Tampico, while in our occupation, by military conquest, will be regu- 
ated by the directions given in regard to Matamoras. 

“Copies of the instructions in regard to the trade of that place are 
enclosed. : 

“The circumstances in which your command is placed, and the 
difficulty of frequent communication with you, make it proper that 
you should have authority, in your discretion to send any of the vessels 
North, which you may think it important to detach, either from the 
condition of the crew or the vessel. That authority is given, but you 
will take care not to weaken your squadron by the exercise of this 
authority without advising the Department,so that the deficiency may 
be supplied with as little delay as possible. 

“T have taken measures to provide some light field-pieces, with 
carriages, for operations on shore. They will be sent to the squadron 
as soon as they are ready. 

“ Congratulating you on the important results achieved, under the 
disadvantages which have surrounded you, 

“T am, very respectfully, 
“Your obedient servant, 
“J. Y. Mason. 


“‘ComMMODORE Davip ConneER, 
“ Commanding United States Naval Forces in the Gulf of Mexico.” 


1 Commodore Conner’s force was deficient in muskets, and totally void of field 
artillery,--so useful in making incursions. 
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Copy, Order of Relief. 


“Navy DEPARTMENT, March 8, 1847. 

“‘ Srr,—The uncertain duration of the war with Mexico has induced 
the President to direct me no longer to suspend the rule which limits 
the term of command in our squadrons in its application to your 
command of the Home Squadron. 

“You assumed the duties of that command on the first day of Jan- 
uary, 1844, and it has been deemed most appropriate on the return of 
the steamer ‘ Mississippi’ to the Gulf of Mexico to order Commodore 
Perry to report to you as your relief. On his reporting, you will 
transfer to him the command of the naval forces of the United States 
in the Gulf of Mexico, composing the Home Squadron, and all 
orders and instructions from the Department which remain in any 
part unexecuted. 

“You will transfer your pendant to the steamer ‘ Princeton,’ and 
proceed to the port of Philadelphia, and upon your arrival report to 


the Department. 
“T am very respectfully 


“Your obedient Servant, 
“J. Y. Mason.” 
“ComMODORE Davin CoNnNER, 
“ Commanding Home Squadron.” 


Note to Order of Relief of March 3, 1847. 


Commodore Conner received orders to relieve Commodore Stewart 
in command of the Home Squadron, November 29, 1843. He as- 
sumed the duties of command on the 21st of December, 1843 (not, as 
stated in the “ Order,” on the Ist of January, 1844). The “ Order of 
Relief” reached him on the 20th of March, 1847, and on the next day 
(21st), at 8 o’clock in the morning, he transferred the command to 
Commodore Perry. Anticipating the speedy fall of Vera Cruz with 
the Castle of San Juan de Ulloa, he remained until that event occurred 
(March 29), when he left for Philadelphia, arriving there on Monday 
the 19th of April, 1847, thus having the gratification of bringing with 
him the official news of the victory. . 


“Navy DEPARTMENT, April 23, 1847. 

“ Srr,— Your arrangements for the landing of the troops, which were 
executed with such brilliant success, fully sustained your high reputa- 
tion as an officer, and deserves the thanks of the Department ; and I have 
witnessed with lively satisfaction the evidences of zeal and cordiality 
which characterized your efficient co-operation with the army. 

“On your return home from the duties of a most responsible and 
arduous command, it gives me pleasure to invite you, by direction of 
the President, to take charge of the Bureau of Construction, Equip- 
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ment, and Repair, about to be vacated by the resignation of Commo- 
dore Morris. You are aware of the important duties which devolve 
on the Chief of that Bureau, and I will be happy to have your ser- 
vices as its Chief in the administration of this Department. I shall 
not act on Commodore Morris’s tendered resignation until I hear from 
you in reply. ' 
“T am very respectfully, 
“ Your obedient servant, 
“J. Y. Mason. 
“ComMopoRE Davip ConNER, 

“ United States Navy, Philadelphia.” 


‘* Navy DEPARTMENT, May 8, 1847. 

“S1r,— Your letter of the 28th ultimo has been received. 

“Tn accordance with your request to be permitted to decline the in- 
vitation to you to take charge of the Bureau of Construction, Equip- 
ment, and Repair, the Department regrets that it cannot have the 
benefit of your experience and high professional attainments in this 
important bureau, and especially that your health is so much impaired 
by your long service in the Gulf. Every indulgence will be extended 
by the Department to facilitate its restoration. 

“The usual leave of absence for three months is hereby granted to 
you, at the expiration of which you will report to the Department. 

“T am respectfully, 
“ Your ob‘ Serv’, 
“J. Y. Mason. 

“ ComMODORE D. ConNER, 

“ United States Navy, Philadelphia.” 


Note.—Commodore Conner had been the first chief of the Bureau 
of Construction, Equipment, and Repair, upon its organization in 
1842. Previous to this date he had served as a navy commissioner. 
The following passage occurs in the letter of the Secretary of the Navy, 
in which that officer acknowledges the receipt of Captain Conner’s 
resignation, which was caused by a severe illness: “ My intercourse 
with you, both private and official, has been in every respect so satis- 
factory and agreeable as to render your retirement from office a matter 
of very great regret ; and I now accept your resignation only in defer- 
ence to your own wishes, and to your own views of what the condition 
of your health requires.”—Mr. Secretary Upshur, January 6, 1843. 

Though it was customary with some officers to assume the title of 
commodore when holding high commands on shore, and though my 
father may be found thus designated in Mechlin and Winder’s official 
“General Navy Register,” so early as 1841, he never permitted him- 
self to be so addressed until after his orders to the command of a 


squadron, in 1843, when he was so styled by the Secretary of Navy. 
Vor. XVI. N. S.—No. 6. 85 
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MISCELLANEOUS EXTRACTS. 


EXTRACT FROM A LETTER OF A MEXICAN SENATOR TO COMMO- 
DORE CONNER, IN 1845, UPON THE APPARENT ASSURANCE OF 
PEACE BETWEEN THE UNITED STATES AND MEXICO. 


(Translated from the Spanish.) 


‘¢ At the same time, I cannot refrain from expressing the particular 
pleasure it gives me, that during the difficulties between the two nations 
you [Commodore Conner] have been in command of the squadron : 
because—and I say this without reflecting on any other of the chiefs 
of your Navy—lI do not believe a more fit and proper selection could 
have been made. Your prudent and circumspect conduct has confirmed 
this since you have been before our ports, and I do not hesitate to 
declare this, for, judging from what I have heard here [in Vera Cruz], 
there is not one of my fellow-citizens but which thinks the same.” 


“ OrpERS No. 60. 


‘‘ HEAD-QUARTERS, ARMY OF OCCUPATION, 
‘* Fort Pox, Texas, May 12th, 1846. 
“. , . the reinforcement from the brig ‘ Lawrence,’ under Lieut. 
Renshaw, and the large force of seamen and marines so promptly 
furnished by the squadron on its arrival, require a special acknowl- 
edgment to Commodore Conner and Commander Mercer of the Navy. 


The army is deeply grateful for this support and co-operation from a 
kindred branch of the public service. 
“ By order of Brig.-Gen. Taylor. 
“W. W.S. Briss, 
“ Act. Adjt.-Gen.” 


Letter from Commodore Perry to the Secretary of the Navy. Copy of 
Rough Draft left with Commodore Conner, 
“U. 8. Srzamer ‘ MIssissipPr’ 
‘“ Ar Sxa, Nov. 16th 1846 

“Str—Being at present only Second in command of the Gulf 
Squadron it is not in my province to communicate directly with the 
Government on matters connected with the command, but at this con- 
juncture, and when there was no time for Commo. Conner to write in 
detail, it seems to be my duty to put the Department in possession of 
such information as may be useful, and I am less scrupulous in thus 
departing from the usual course from the presumption that in accord- 
ance with repeated assurances I shall soon be placed in chief command, 
and that the remarks now made may be considered rather an exposition . 
of the plan of operations I should suggest when placed in that 
position. 

“Tt is unnecessary that I should urge the importance of the imme- 
diate occupation of Tampico by a Military Garrison of respectable 
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force, with which a Flotilla should co-operate, in view of opening 
another & perhaps more direct and convenient communication with the 
invading army, and of establishing another Point d’appui 

“ The officers, Sailors & Marines, now there, are portions of the crews 
of several vessels, rendered by their absence scarcely safe or manageable 
in bad weather Separated as these detachments are, from their ships 
without regular supplies of provisions or clothing, it is impossible that 
they can remain permanently as a Garrison, still I feel assured that 
Commo. Conner will hold out until he receives some definite informa- 
tion either from the Army or the Government at Washington. 

“ Being satisfied that the Government is fully acquainted with the 
Military resources of every part of Mexico I shall not undertake to 
describe those possessed by Tampico 

“The Rivers Punuco & Carinel, with their Tributaries, pene- 
trate far into the interior, and offer facilities for ia eanrcoven by 
means of small vessels & canoes, 

“Tampico is looked upon by the Mexicans as their most important 
Port. 

“ The Department has I presume been already made acquainted with 
the attack by a detachment of small vessels & barges under my Com- 
mand upon the Town of Frontera & City of Tabasco. The sweeping 
of the River along its entire navigable extent a distance of 80 miles, 
of every vessel and craft, the utter annihilation of its present com- 
merce & the locking up of its mouth by the placing of small vessels 
within the Bar 

“There are many rivers emptying into the Gulf, the entrances to 
which are obstructed by dangerous bars, upon these Rivers are situated 
numerous flourishing Towns, some of them enjoying Considerable 
trade. 

“Tt is by taking possession of these Rivers by vessels of light draft, 
and by cutting off the entire trade from the Rio del Norte, to Cape 
Cartouch, that the people occupying the Eastern Coast of Mexico & the 
adjacent province of Yucatan can be brought to listen to the repeated 
proffers of peace made by the U. States. They are far from being well 
affected to us, and can only be brought to terms by the infliction of 
severe chastisement. 

“ Previous to the capture of Tabasco an undisturbed trade had been 
carried on to that and the neighboring Ports and the whole Country 
was supplied with every necessary article of provision & Military 
Munitions not only indirectly by the way of Yucatan, but directly from 
Europe & the United States, many cargoes of Cotton from New 
Orleans had been landed to supply the Mexican Manufactories, and 
even now considerable Illicit trade is doubtless carried on with the 
United States, all this can & should effectually put a stop to. 

“The present boistrous season is very unfavourable for effective 
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action, but much has been done of late and much can be done by prompt 
and energetic measures The two steamers Vixen & Spitfire are of in- 
valuable service, the latter however only arriving to take part in the 
Expedition to Tampico, a few more of such vessels would be highly 
desirable. The Gun Boats purchased at New York have also answered 
admirably, to these have been added, within the last month, several 
small vessels captured from the Enemy but we have no armaments for 
them. On this subject of sending out suitable guns and carriages for 
these vessels with the requisite munitions and officers & men I presume 
Commo. Conner has written to the Department 

“The two Steamers Captured at Tabasco may be made highly use- 
ful for towing armed vessels up the Rivers 

“ Tn landing detachments from the ships we have found the want of 
Artillery—to remedy this I would suggest that each Frigate & large 
Steamer be supplied with Two light Field Six pounders, with all the 
appurtenances Munitions &c. complete and each Sloop of War with 
one. I believe it is now the practice in the English & French Navies 
to provide their large vessels with field Artillery, a most excellent and 
necessary arrangement with all cruising ships, and particularly with 
regard to vessels upon this station, where they have difficulty from the 
shallowness of the water in approaching within gunshot of the Forts, 

“ All vessels on this station are short of officers & men, an extra 
number of which are necessary to supply vacancies constantly occur- 
ring. The greater number of officers that can be furnished to landing 
parties, the better as their presence tends to preserve order & efficiency. 

“Tn conclusion I may repeat the remark, that from my observations 
the Mexicans are extremely prejudiced against the Americans. So far 
from appreciating the benevolent policy of our Government in its 
desire of conducting the war upon principles of humanity they seem to 
ascribe the motive to a spirit of indecision ang a desire to temporise and 
build thereupon hopes of ultimate success in the war. 

“The Mexicans are not deficient in personal courage, nothing is 
wanting to make them good soldiers, than military discipline & a 
national ardour which cannot be expected of men impressed as they 
are into service, in the most cruel & ruthless manner. 

“ With Great Respect, 
“T am, Sir, 
“ Your Obt Ser., 
“M. C, PERRY. 


“THe Hon. Joun Y. Mason Secy of the Navy” 


“ Str,—The colors of the United States were triumphantly planted 
ashore, in full view of this city and its castle [Vera Cruz and San 
Juan de Ulloa], and under the distant fire of both, in the afternoon of 
the 9th instant. Brevet Brigadier-General Worth’s brigade of regulars 
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led the descent, quickly followed by the division of United States volun- 
teers under Major-General Patterson, and Brigadier-General Twiggs’s 
reserve brigade of regulars. The three lines successively landed in 
sixty-seven [65] surf-boats, each boat conducted by a naval officer, and 
rowed by sailors from Commodore Conner’s squadron, whose lighter 
vessels flanked the boats so as to be ready to protect the operation by 
their cross fire. The whole army reached the shore in fine style, and 
without direct opposition [on the beach], accident or loss, driving the 
enemy from the ground to be occupied. The line of investment, ac- 
cording to General Orders No. 47, was partially taken up the same 
night, but has only been completed to-day [March 12th] owing to the 
most extraordinary difficulties. . . . To Commodore Conner, the 
officers and sailors of his squadron, the army is indebted for great and 
unceasing assistance, promptly and cheerfully rendered. Their co- 
operation is the constant theme of our gratitude and admiration. A 
handsome detachment of marines under Captain Edson, of that corps, 
landed with the first line, and is doing duty with the army. The 
enemy, at intervals, continue the fire of heavy ordnance from the city 
and castle upon our line of investment.”—General Scott to Secretary 
of War, March 12 and 13, 1847. 


“We have no port and no possibility of erecting a wharf that 
would last a day, of any kind. Every thing of course must be landed 
in surf-boats, and from an average distance of more than a mile, on 
the open beach of the sea. Commodore Conner’s squadron is inde- 
fatigable in assisting us.”—General Scott to Secretary of War, 17. of 
March, 1847. 


Since the navy had thus been so “indefatigable” in assisting the 
army, Commodore Conner was naturally desirous that it should take 
a further part in the prosecution of the siege, and therefore proposed 
to General Scott the establishment of a naval battery on shore, to be 
armed and manned from the squadron; and, having caused the ap- 
proach to be buoyed out to the castle, proposed—by way of forming a 
diversion—to assault it with ‘his flotilla, which, though of light draught, 
was armed with heavy guns. On the 19th of March (the day before 
Commodore Perry’s arrival) the general informed Commodore Conner 
by note that he hoped to open on the city by noon of the following 
day ; and that he would give him timely notice in advance, “so that 
your lighter vessels with heavy guns may join therein.” 


In regard to the acceptance of a battery from the navy the general 
hesitated ; for he was in momentary expectation of the arrival of his 
belated breaching train. Noon of the following day came, but, the 
army not being fully prepared, Commodore Conner did not send in his 
flotilla to attack the castle. In the mean time, General Scott had 
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made up his mind to accept the battery offered by the navy, and on 
the 21st he thus wrote to the Secretary of War: 


“T have made arrangements with the United States squadron to 
land six or eight of its heavy guns, with a competent number of 
officers and sailors for another battery that may be ready by the 24th 
instant, should the city hold out as long. The squadron will also be 
ready to unite the fire of all its smaller vessels in the attack upon the 
city. In an interval of good weather yesterday [March 20th] Com- 
modores Conner and Perry made me a short visit. The latter expected 
to relieve the former in the command of the blockading squadron 
to-day [March 21st]. Though entertaining a very high respect for 
Commodore Perry, the whole army, with me, will regret the absence 
of Commodore Conner.”—General Scott to the Secretary of War, 
March 21, 1847. 


During the day on which the above letter was written a storm 
prevented all communication between the army and squadron; and 
when, on the morning of the 22, intercourse was restored, the general 
found that Commodore Conner had transferred the command of the 
squadron to Commodore Perry. This officer at once continued, and 
carried out to completion, those manceuvres which devolved on him as 
the successor of Commodore Conner. 

I have been particular—even to the extent of repetition—in giving 
the above statement, because—to those unacquainted, by participation, 
with the events, and who may chance to see alone Commodore Perry’s 
printed dispatches—there would arise a natural inference that this last- 
_ mentioned officer not only carried into effect, but also originated the 
plan of the land-battery and the naval bombardment. Commodore 
Perry’s arrangement with General Scott related to the time, not to the 
method of the naval attack ; this latter had been prepared by Commo- 
dore Conner in advance of the arrival of Commodore Perry. 


“The flag of the United States of America floats triumphantly 
over the walls of this city and the castle of San Juan de Ulloa... . 
I have time to add but little more. The remaining details of the 
siege ; the able co-operation of the United States squadron, successively 
under the command of Commodores Conner and Perry ; the admirable 
conduct of the whole army—regulars and volunteers—I should be 
happy to dwell upon as they deserve.”—General Scott from Vera 
Cruz, March 29, 1847, to Secretary of War. 


“The general-in-chief congratulates the army [on the capture of 
Vera Cruz and San Juan de Ulloa] and tenders on the part of the 
United States immediate thanks to all the corps, regular and volunteer, 
including a detachment of marines, under Captain Edson, which 
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formed the line of investment and prosecuted ‘the siege to its happy 
conclusion. . . . Thanks higher than those of the general-in-chief have 
also been earned by the entire Home Squadron, under the successive 
orders of Commodores Conner and Perry, for prompt, cheerful, and 
able assistance from the arrival of the army off this coast. Besides 
landing troops and supplies and the strict blockade of this port, the 
smaller vessels, detached by Commodore Perry, under the immediate 
command of Captain Tattnall, joined for-a time in the attack upon the 
city, at the imminent risk of being sunk by the fire of the castle ; and 
the land battery No. 5, called the naval,—which followed Nos. 1, 2, 
3, and 4, served by the army,—at the end of two days was exclusively, 
after being prepared by the engineers and troops of the army, armed, 
manned, and commanded out of the squadron. This battery, in the 
successive tours of the gallant Captains Aulick and Mayo, proved itself 
highly effective.”— General Scott’s General Order No. 80, March 30, 
1847. 

As I have before stated, the operations of the squadron, mentioned 
in the foregoing, though put into effect by Commodore Perry, were 
prearranged by Commodore Conner. 


Extract FROM A LETTER TO COMMODORE CONNER, FROM THE 
CoMMANDING OFFICER OF HER BriTannic MaJEsty’s NAVAL 
ForcEs BEFORE VERA CRUZ. 

“Permit me before you leave the Gulf of Mexico to express my 
sense of the kind and considerate courtesy with which my countrymen 
have invariably been treated by you while commanding the United 
States naval forces. 

“ Although ever strict in maintaining your just belligerent rights, 
you have, sir, caused the evils necessarily attendant on a state of war- 
fare to fall as lightly as possible on the subjects of neutral nations, and 
in prosecuting the war against your enemy, you have contrived to win 
even his gratitude by having on every possible occasion mercifully 
spared the poor and helpless. ; 

“ Believe me, sir, you leave this [station] with the hearty good wishes 
of all in the British squadron, present and absent, and believe me, also, 
with those of the other nations. I trust that you may long live to 
enjoy the pleasing reflection of having zealously performed your duty, 
while at the same time your moderation and magnanimity have gained 
for you the esteem of friend and foe.” 


Letter from General Worth. 


“ Heap-QuaRTERS, First BRIGADE, 
‘““CaMP WASHINGTON, BEFORE VERA CRUZ, 
‘March 28, 1847. 


“ My DEAR CoMMODORE,—I most sincerely regret that my duties 
deprive me of the gratification of going to your ship, to express my 
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deep sense of your unceasing kindness and generous support of the 
army operations; as also to say how highly all appreciate your ener- 
getic and cordial assistance. 

“Tn your relief from such arduous and harassing service, may you 
find health and a happy reunion with your family. 

“ With high respect, most truly yours, 
“W. J. Wort. 
““COMMODORE CONNER, ETC., ETC., 
“ United States Navy.” 


Letter from Commodore Charles Morris, Chief of the Bureau of Con- 
struction, Equipment, and Repair. 
« WaAsHINGTON, 29 April, 1847. 


“My DEAR Sir,—The hope of seeing you here added to indispo- 
sition have prevented me from writing before to congratulate you on 
your return to your family after your long and laborious cruise. I had 
ardently hoped you would have had the gratification of witnessing the 
actual surrender of Vera Cruz and the castle during the continuance of 
your command. You had the honor, however, of doing nearly all 
which depended on the navy to produce its surrender, and the country 
now, and more especially hereafter, will assign all the credit of the 
naval operations to you. The debarkation of the troops appears to 
have been managed as well if not better than anything of the kind and 
magnitude. Your labor in the preparations and execution must have 
been very great. I am happy to find the officers of the army speak in 
the strongest terms of your cordial co-operation, and of your skillful 
management. Thongh my health is much improved I am still obliged 
to keep my room, and continue much debilitated. 

“Mrs. Morris joins me in good wishes for yourself and Mrs. 
Conner. 


“Yours, sincerely, 
“C, Morris. 


“CoMMODORE CoNnNER, Philadelphia.” 


Nore to CommMoporE Morris’s Lretter.—Commodore Stewart, senior flag 
officer of the navy, openly expressed his admiration of the nautical skill displayed 
in the descent on Vera Cruz, saying that he ‘“‘ would rather have landed that army 
than have taken two British ships,’’ as he did, in one battle, with his single 
ship. Of course ‘‘Old Ironsides’’ spoke in reference solely to proof of seaman- 
ship and consummate power of organization and execution; for we all know that 
there is no act like the act of battle, no glory like the glory won at the cannon’s 
mouth. 

Such was the opinion, regarding the descent, as expressed by one senior officer 
of the navy; I follow it by that of the admiral of the fleet, D. D. Porter. ‘In 
our war with Mexico, the United States navy performed a prominent part. 
Indeed, without its aid our army could not have landed and would have had to re- 
tire ignominiously, which would have been equivalent to a defeat.’’—The United 
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Service Review, Vol. 1, No. 1, p. 8, January, 1879. Article,‘ Our Navy,’ by Admiral 
D. D. Porter, U.S. N. 

Years after the event took place, ‘‘ the landing’’ was referred to by writers on 
naval affairs, as a model for our officers in similar operations. 

At the time, it was said that the regularity, precision, and promptness with 
which this debarkation was effected had not been surpassed, if indeed equaled, in 
modern warfare. That this opinion is correct, appears evident from a comparison 
of this landing with others; for, although larger armies have been debarked, not 
one was ever: thrown ashore more rapidly or successfully,—the landing being at 
the rate of thirty thousand men a day (twelve hours); that is, much faster than 
ever done before, while. not a single mishap marred the truly splendid action, 
which, beginning with the navy at Vera Cruz, ended with the army in the triumph 
at Mexico. 


ExtTRAcT FROM A LETTER OF THE Hon. J. Y. Mason, SECRETARY 
OF THE NAVY, WRITTEN AFTER THE WAR WITH MEXICO. 


“ A braver man never served in the navy than Commodore Con- 
ner; and with a knowledge of his inadequate means and the terrible 
consequences which would have resulted from a failure, I carefully ex- 
amined his operations in the Gulf, and must say that my good opinion 
of him as an officer remains unimpaired.” 


MEMORANDA. 
SIEGE OF VERA CRUZ. 
March 5, 1847.—General Scott, with army in transports, is re- 


ceived by Commodore Conner at the naval head-quarters of Anton 
Lizardo. 

March 7.—Commodore Conner in the little steamer “ Petrita,” 
accompanied by the general and his staff, points out the places suitable 
for the debarkation ; of these, the two commanders concur in: choosing 
the beach of Collado. Reconnoitre San Juan de Ulloa, drawing its 
fire. 

March 9.—Embarkation of the army in the ships of Commodore 
Conner’s squadron, from Anton Lizardo; passage thence to the 
island of Sacrificios; debarkation of the army (ten thousand men) on 
the beach of Collado (main land), in full view of Vera Cruz and San 
Juan, and under the distant fire of both. The marines of the squad- 
ron, under Captain Edson, land with the first line of the army, and 
join in its advance on Vera Cruz. 

March 10.—At dawn, Commander Tattnall, in the “Spitfire,” 
under general instructions received from Commodore Conner—that he 
should occupy positions best calculated to annoy the enemy—advances 
under Point Honoros [Hornos], to within a short mile of Vera Cruz 
and the castle of San Juan de Ulloa, upon both of which he opens 
fire, maintaining it [under the enemy’s fire] for two hours, until re- 
called.—* Life of Commodore Tattnall,” pp. 55, 59. 

March 13.—Investment of city completed. Communication be- 
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tween army and squadron reopened by the. cessation of the norther, 
which had been blowing some days. 

March 18.—Trenches opened at night. 

March 19.—General Scott informs Commodore Conner, by note, 
that he hopes to open his batteries on the city by noon of the following 
day ; and states that he will give him timely notice later: “so that 
your lighter vessels with heavy guns may join therein.” ? 

March 20.—Commander Saunders of the “St. Mary’s,” by note 
to Commodore Conner, volunteers to join the flotilla in its proposed 
attack, and requests permission to mount the heaviest of his guns in 
some of the largest of the surf-boats for that purpose. 

General Scott not yet being fully prepared, Commodore Conner 
withholds his flotilla from attack. In the course of this day Commo- 
dore Perry returns from the United States, with orders to report to . 
Commodore Conner as his relief.* 

March 21.‘—At 8 o’clock a.m. Commodore Conner transfers the 
command of the squadron to Commodore Perry. General Scott writes 
to the Secretary of War that he had “decided to accept the battery 
of heavy guns from the squadron,” which Commodore Conner had 
offered.° 

Communication between army and squadron cut off this day by 
tempestuous weather. 

March 22.—General Scott now being prepared, summons the city. 
Receiving a refusal, he opens his batteries. The necessary arrange- 
ments, such as buoying out the approach etc., having been prepared 
by Commodore Conner prior to his resignation of the command, the 
flotilla under Commander Tattnall is now sent in by Commodore 
Perry, and joins in the bombardment. 

March 23.—Continued bombardment by land and sea, the flotilla 
(led by the steamers “Spitfire” and “ Vixen,” Commanders Tattnall 
and Sands) boldly attacking the castle, which opens upon it. 


? This note is in my possession. It is preserved with the many other docu- 
ments referred to, and is of special importance here, as showing distinctly that the 
shelling of San Juan by the flotilla was not an afterthought due solely to Commo- 
dore Perry, but, like the naval land-battery, a movement arranged, so far as the 
circumstances allowed, between Scott and Conner in advance of Perry’s return on 
the 20th instant. 

5 The ‘‘ Mississippi’ was taken to Norfolk, Virginia, for repairs, on or about 
the 29th of December, 1846, by Commodore Perry, who did not return to the Gulf 
of Mexico until the 20th of March, 1847. — 

* Down to the 21st of March, when Commodore Conner resigned the command, 
all of the naval operations of the siege were planned and carried into effect by him. 
After that date, though previously determined on and in part prepared by that 
officer, they were executed by Commodore Perry, his successor in command. 

5 This battery had been repeatedly urged upon General Scott by Commodore 
Conner, but that officer hesitated to accept it for some time, in the vain hope that 
his own heavy siege train would arrive. 
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March 24.—Early morning: the naval battery ® (on shore) opens 
under the command of Captain Aulick. 

March 25.—Afternoon : the enemy cease firing and send in a flag 
of truce, the city is beaten. Down to this time, from the landing of 
the troops, on the 9th inst., the city and castle had kept up a continu- 
ous fire, more or less severe. 

The commanding officer of the place, General Morales, escapes at 
night in a.small boat. r 

March 27.—Articles of capitulation signed. 

March 29.—Possession taken of both city and castle by the army 
and navy of the United States. 

On this day (March 29, 1847) Commodore Conner sails for the 
United States, bearing with him the dispatches announcing the vic- 
tory. He is saluted by San Juan de Ulloa as he passes by. 


RECORD OF RANK AND SERVICE. 
RANK. 

January 16, 1809.’—Midshipman by warrant. 

November 6, 1811.—Acting sailing-master of the sloop “ Hornet,” 
by appointment of Captain Lawrence. 

September 25, 1812.—Acting Lieutenant, by appointment of Com- 
modore Bainbridge. 

July 24, 1813.’—Lieutenant by commission. 

April 13, 1820.—Lieutenant-Commandant, by appointment of the 
Secretary of the Navy. 

March 8, 1825.’—Master-Commandant, by commission. 

March 3, 1835.’—Captain, by commission. 

July 10, 1841.--Navy Commissioner. 

September 1, 1842.—Chief of the Bureau of Construction, Equip- 
ment, and Repair ; by commission on its organization, thus being the 
first to hold that office. 

November 29, 1843.—Commodore and commander-in-chief of the 
Home and West India Squadron. 


SERVICE.® 
February 17, 1809, to July, 1809. Attached to recruiting rendez- 
vous at Philadelphia and Baltimore. 
July, 1809, to May 19, 1810, Frigate “ President,” Captain Bain- 
bridge, cruised on the Atlantic coast. 


® This battery is presumed to have been the heaviest—in single pieces—down 
to that time ever mounted in siege. It consisted of six cannon,—three 68-pounder 
shell-guns, weighing sixty-three hundredweight each, and three 82-pounder solid- 
shot-guns of the same weight. 

7 Regular line rank. 

® Here “‘service’’ is reckoned from the date of an order issued until its actual 
ending; this gives longer terms than does the manner of calculating “ service’’ 
followed by the Navy Department. 


i 
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1810 and 1811.—During these years, in accordance with the views 
then entertained by the Navy Department, Mr. Conner made two voy- 
ages in the merchant service. In one he was captured by a privateer 
and carried into Copenhagen, while the other was terminated by ship- 
wreck, on Sable Island. The furlough granted to him by the Depart- 
ment for the purpose of making the above-mentioned voyages having 
expired, Mr. Conner was ordered to the sloop of war “ Hornet.” The 
cruises in the merchant service were promoted by the Department, as 
being conducive to a knowledge of practical seamanship in young officers. 

August 27, 1811, to May 27, 1817.—Sloop “ Hornet,” under the 
successive commands of Captains Lawrence and Biddle, in the 
squadrons of Commodores Rodgers, Bambridge, and Decatur. 

During this time the “ Hornet” visited England and France (1811 
and 1812), the Southern Hemisphere (1812-13), and the East Indies 
(1815). Upon the declaration of war with Great Britain (1812), the 
“ Hornet” participated, with other vessels of Commodore Rodgers’s 
squadron, in the chase of H. B. M. frigate “ Belvidera,” captured the 
“ Dolphin,” a brig bearing letters of marque (Mr. Conner being placed 
in charge as prize-master was subsequently taken by the enemy’s sloop 
“Hazard,” and kept prisoner of war for several weeks), challenged 
the sloops “ Bonne Citoyenne” and “ Loup Cervier,” blockading the 
former® until driven off by the appearance of a line-of-battle ship, 
captured in battle H. B. M. “ Peacock” and “ Penguin,”—Mr. Conner 
being third lieutenant at the — of the first-named vessel, and first 
in the action with the “ Penguin.” 

On both of the above-noted occasions he was honorably mentioned 
in the dispatches of his commander, Captain Lawrence saying, “ He 
would be doing injustice to his (Mr. Conner’s) merits were he not to 
recommend him particularly to your (the Secretary of the Navy’s) 
notice ;” and Captain Biddle, that “ he was an officer of much promise,” 
and that “ his conduct was in the highest ~~ creditable to himself, 
and called for his warmest recommendation.” 

In the latter action Lieutenant Conner was wounded in two places, 
one of which proved nearly fatal, confining him to his cot for months, 
and rendering him unable to waik-aniee with crutches—for nearly 
two years. The ball, a grape-shot, entered his groin and passed out 
through his hip bone. 

From the above it will be seen that Mr. Conner was a participant 
in the opening action of the second war with Great Britain,—the chase 
of the ‘ Belvidera ;” ” he was also in that which closed it,—the escape 
of the sloop “ Hornet” from the “ Cornwallis,” 74. 

® Together with one of the enemy’s 12-gun schooners. 

10 The affair with the “‘ Little Belt’’ was not an action of the War of 1812, but an 
accidental rencontre preliminary thereto. It occurred May 16, 1811, while America 
and England were at peace. The ‘* War of 1812’ was not declared until the 18th 


of June, 1812, and its first naval action was the running fight alluded to in the 
text. (Vide Cooper’s Naval History.) 
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May 27, 1817, to Jume 12, 1819.—First lieutenant of the sloop 
“ Ontario,” Captain Biddle, in her cruise to the Pacific and Northwest 
coast of America, where, in October, 1818, formal possession was 
taken of the territory afterwards known as Oregon. While Captain 
Biddle landed and executed the formalities of the act of seizin-on 
shore, Lieutenant Conner, as second in command, directed those on 
board the ship, firing the salute. 

June 12, 1819, to May 12, 1820.—On duty at the Philadelphia 
rendezvous. 

April 13, 1820, to July, 1821.—Lieutenant-Commandant of the 
receiving vessel at Philadelphia. 

April 6, 1821, to April 20, 1824.—Lieutenant-Commandant of the 
12-gun schooner “ Dolphin.” Cruised on the Pacific coast of South 
America, was the first United States vessel of her small size (one 
hundred and ninety-eight tons) to double Cape Horn, which she did on 
the 5th of January, 1822, with a terrific gale, and in a heavy sea, having 
parted from the Commodore in the “ Franklin,” 74. 

August 27, 1825, to September 15, 1829.—Master-Commandant 
rendezvous at Philadelphia. 

September 15, 1829, to May 21, 1830.—In command of the sloop 
“ Erie,” West Indian Squadron of Commodore Elliott. 

February 2, 1831, to June 17, 1834.—Master-Commandant at 
Philadelphia Navy-Yard. 

June 17, 1834, to October 1, 1835,—In command of the sloop 
“John Adams,” squadron of Commodore Patterson in the Mediter- 
ranean. 

July 10, 1841, to September 1, 1842.—Navy Commissioner. 

September 1, 1842, to May 31, 1843.—Chief of the Bureau of 
Construction, Equipment, and Repair. While in charge of this office 
Captain Conner, Captain W. B. Shubrick, and Moncure Robinson, 
Esq., were commissioned to report upon the best site in the harbor of 
New York for a dry-dock, and also on the advisability of removing 
the navy-yard from Brooklyn (August 12, 1842). 

November 29, 1843, to March 21, 1847."—Commander-in-Chief 
of the Home and West India Squadron, and the United States naval 
forces in the Gulf of Mexico.” 

11 The order of relief is dated, Washington, March 3, 1847. I find from Com- 
modore Conner’s journal that he assumed the actual command of the squadron on 
the 21st of December, 1848, succeeding Commodore Charles Stewart. (See the Order 
of Relief, given in this volume.) 

Since this volume already contains an account of Commodore Conner’s service 
while in command of the eee force and station, it is not necessary to make 
any repetition here. 

12 The Home Squadron was intended, originally, as a school for seamen, and a 
force to cruise on the Atlantic coast as a succor and support to the merchant marine, 
—particularly during the storms of winter. To these useful, though comparatively 
humble, duties was subsequently added the ward-ship of the West Indian seas 
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October 15, 1849, to June 3, 1850.—In command of Philadelphia 


Navy- Yard. 
September 13, 1855.—Placed on the Reserved List, leaves pay. 


DIED, MARCH 20, 1856. 
AGED 63 YEARS. 


NAVAL FUNERAL NOTICE, 


“Officers of the Navy and Marine Corps, attached to this Naval 
Station, both on duty and on leave of absence, are respectfully invited 
to attend the funeral of their late distinguished brother officer, Com- 
modore David Conner (in undress uniform, with crape on the left 
arm and sword hilt), from his late residence in South Fourth Street, 
opposite Prune, on Tuesday next, the 25th inst., at 10 o’clock in the 
morning. i 

“ Officers of the Army, in the City, and the First Division Pennsy]- 
vania Militia, not on duty with the funeral escort, are respectfully in- 
vited to participate in paying the last honors to an officer who has so 
eminently distinguished himself in the service of his Country. 

“S. S. LEE, . 

“ Commander and Executive Officer for Commodore Stewart, Com- 

mandant. 


‘‘ComMANDANT’s Orrice, U. S. Navy-Yarp, 
PHILADELPHIA, 21st March, 1856.” 


GENERAL ORDER. 


“ Asa mark of respect to the memory of Commodore David Conner, 
who died at Philadelphia, on the 20th of March, 1856, who had 
rendered useful and important services to his Country, the Flags of 
the Navy-Yards and Stations, and vessels in commission, will be 
hoisted at half-mast, and Thirteen minute guns fired at noon on the 
day after the receipt of this Order. Officers of the Navy and Marine 
Corps will wear crape on the left arm for thirty days. 

“J. C. Dossy, 
“ Secretary of the Navy. 


“ Navy DEPARTMENT, April Ist, 1856.” 


together with the Gulf. At the breaking out of the Mexican war, it had so grown 
in extent and consequence that the station over which its commodore was com- 
mander-in-chief was nearly, if not- quite, equal to the present North Atlantic, 
while it ranked first in numbers, force, and importance. 

In addition to the above-mentioned services, Commodore Conner, at different 
times, both before and after 1850, held important positions; such, for instance, as 
President of courts-martial, and of the Board of Examiners for Midshipmen, at 
Annapolis. 

% On the 25th of March his remains were placed, with naval and military 
honors, in Christ Church ground, Arch Street; subsequently they were removed 
to South Laurel Hill Cemetery, Philadelphia. 
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‘“Unitep States Navy-YArD, 
‘¢ PHILADELPHIA, April 3d, 1856. 

“My DEAR S1r,—I am much indebted to you for conveying to me 
the ‘thanks’ of Commodore Conner’s Family for the part I acted in 
paying the last sad respects to the “ Remains” of an officer so distin- 
guished as he was, and who had served his country by fighting her 
battles, and who had suffered up to the day of his death for defending 
her in the hour of trial. I served under his command, as his First 
Lieutenant, when he comimanded the ‘Home and Gulf Squadron,’ 
and became very much attached to him. He was ever a kind friend 
to me, and I feel gratified that I had it in my power to do anything 
to honor his memory. 

“T enclose for the eye of the Family a copy of an order which I 
have this day received from the Navy Department, together with a 
copy of the notice I had put in the papers of the day. 

“ With my kind and best respects to Mrs. Conner and Family, 

“T am, with much regard, 
“ Yours very truly, 
“S. S. LEE. 

“ PHitie RANDOLPH, Esq., 

“South Fourth Street.” 


AWARDS OF HONOR TO COMMODORE CONNER. 
For Services rendered in Second War with England, 1812-1815. 


Silver medal for capture of “ Peacock” \ National, by resolution 
Silver medal for capture of “ Penguin” of Congress. 


Sword from State of Pennsylvania, for above victories. 

Pension for wounds received in action between “Hornet” and 
“ Penguin.” . 

Honorable mention in dispatches of Captains Lawrence and 
Biddle. 

Admission to the floor of the senate-chamber. 

Welcome and dinner from citizens of Mifflin County, Pa. 


For Services rendered during War with Mexico, 1846-1847. 


Thanks of General Taylor for assistance rendered to army of 
occupation. 

Thanks from General Scott for similar service rendered his army. 

Thanks of the volunteers of Mifflin and Juniata Counties, Penn- 
sylvania. : 

Thanks of the War Department. 

Thanks of the Navy Department. 

Thanks of the President of the United States. 

The national thanks,—general to the whole navy,—by resolution 
of Congress. 
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Thanks of the town of Elizabeth, New Jersey. 
Thanks to the City of Washington. 
Thanks of the City of Philadelphia, with welcome and dinner 


from civic officers. 

Thanks, welcome, and dinner from citizens of Philadelphia. 

Honorary membership in the Society of the Cincinnati. 

Grant of bounty land from the United States. 

Invitation from the President to accept the office of Chief of the 
Bureau of Construction, Equipment, and Repair. A special mark of 
confidence and esteem, tendered immediately on Commodore Conner’s 


return from the Gulf. 


In addition to‘the above must be recorded the Mexican acknowl- 
edgment of Commodore Conner’s justice and humanity (v. letter of 
Mexican Senator, given in this volume); also the British avowal of 
the same (v. letter of the commanding officer of Her Majesty’s navy, 
on the Vera Cruz Station, given in this volume.) 


ERRORS NOTED. 
‘“ServicE AFLOAT AND ASHORE.”’ 


Page 45,—Fifth line from top, ‘‘1846”’ 1886.(?) 

Page 74,—Seventh line from top, ‘1846’ for 1847, battle of Buena Vista. 

Page 88,—Anachronism. The expedition to Laguna made to appear as having 
preceded those to Tabasco and Tampico; it followed them, being the last active 
demonstration against the enemy in the winter of 1846. In regard to the same sub- 
ject on p. 84, fourth line from bottom, Laguna is called the “ first maritime town 
captured on the Gulf,”—Tampico was occupied in advance ; see Chronological Table 
of Expeditions, in this volume. 

Page 88,—Third line from top, ‘‘16th’’ of October for 15th; second Alvarado 
expedition. 

Page 89,—Fourteenth line from top, ‘‘ Two or three days after’’ for the next 
day, that is the 16th of October, 1846, on which the Tabasco expedition was dis- 
patched by Commodore Conner. 

Page 125,—Thirteenth line from top, ‘‘General Scott arrived on the 6th of 
March,” at Anton Lizardo. Commodore Conner states that it was the 5th; see 
his dispatch to the Secretary of the Navy, No. 186, dated March 7, 1847. 

Page 126,—Last line, sixty-seven surf-boats stated to have been used in the 
descent on Vera Cruz; the number according to Commodore Conner was sixty-five. 
See his order of March 7, 1847, also Cooper’s Naval History, p. 88, fourth line 
from bottom, edition of 1854.(?) The quotation is from Temple’s (the late rear- 
admiral) ‘‘ Memoir’ of the landing. 

Page 128,—Seventeenth line from bottom, Commodore Conner stated to have 
commanded the Home Squadron for a period of four years; it was in his fourth 
year that he resigned, having served from November 29, 1848, to March 21, 1847. 

Page 128,—Fourteenth line from bottom, Commodore Conner’s constitution 
said to have been “naturally weak;” on the contrary, though never a man of 
heavy, robust habit, he was active, wiry, and strong until his health was injured - 
by the effects of the severe wound received at the capture of the ‘ Penguin,” and 
the climate of the tropics. 

That part of Mr. Semmes’s addendum in which he states that Commodore 
Conner was relieved of the command by Commodore Perry during the siege of 
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Vera Cruz is perfeetly true, and while I believe his tribute to my father’s disinter- 
ested patriotism well deserved, I also fully concur in that paid to the energy and 
ability of Commodore Perry. 


Coorrr’s “ Nava History,’’ vol. iii. p. 81, second paragraph. The “ Trux- 
ton’’ stated to have been lost in an attempt to capture the town of Tuxpan. Her 
commander had no such instructions from Commodore Conner. She was ordered 
to blockade it, but unfortunately ran on a reef. 


Emmons’s ‘‘StratisTicaL History oF UnitEep States Navy.’ Page 82,— 
Tabasco expedition embraced ‘in the dates October 17 and 27, 1846, should be 
October 16 to November 1. Page 84,—second expedition to Tabasco, stated to have 
taken place “ January 14 to 16, 1847,’ should be June. Page 68,—second war 
with England, Captain Bainbridge stated to have commanded the ‘‘ Hornet’’ at her 
capture of the ‘‘ Peacock ;’? Captain Lawrence was in command of the ‘‘ Hornet’’ 
on that occasion. 


MECHLIN AND WINDER’s ‘GENERAL Nava REGISTER.’”’ Page 515,—David 
Conner rated as third lieutenant of the ‘ Hornet’’ at the capture of the ‘ Pen- 
guin;”’ he was first lieutenant (see Cooper’s ‘‘ Naval History,’’ vol. ii. p. 241, 
twelfth line from top. Muster-rolls of the ‘‘ Hornet,’’ Conner papers), At the 
capture of the ‘‘ Penguin” the lieutenants of the ‘‘ Hornet” ranked thus: First, 
David Conner ; second, J. T. Newton; third, Isaac Mayo. Mr. J. T. Shubrick was 
first lieutenant just before the ship sailed on her cruise, but, being taken ill, he had 
to be left on shore, his position being given to Mr. Conner. 


Report oF THE SECRETARY OF WAR, 1847.—Tampico stated to have been 
captured by Commodore Perry. This error is repeated in sundry publications. 
The seizure of this important place was made by Commodore Conner in person, 
accompanied by his second in command, Commodore Perry. The latter officer 
endeavored at the time to correct the mistake, but was too late, the newspapers 
having disseminated it. 

Commodore Perry had already displayed his energy, ability, humanity, and 
discretion in the Tabasco expedition, which had been intrusted to his sole command 
by the commander-in-chief. 


MiscELLANEOUS PuBLICATIONS.—In the “ Rough and Ready Annual,’ pub- 
lished by Appleton, 1848, it is stated on page 202 that the steamers ‘‘ Vixen’’ and 
‘‘ Spitfire’ were at the first attack on Alvarado. At that occasion neither of them 
had reached the Gulf (August 7, 1846); there were no light-draught steamers 
present. On the second attack (October 15, 1846) the ‘“‘ Vixen” was present, and 
also the revenue steamer “ McLane,”’ but not the “Spitfire.” The absence of the 
last-named vessel and the presence of the ‘‘ McLane” had a great deal, if not all, 
to do with the failure of this attempt; the latter grounded on the bar, throwing 
everything into confusion. So miserable was her construction that even under 
steam her progress was but three and a half knots per hour ; when out of coal she 
was utterly helpless, not being able to make proper headway with sails. She was 
knowneas ‘‘that abominable abortion.’ 

I believe all of the small steamers attached to the squadron in the Gulf were 
side-wheelers, their boilers being ‘much exposed, and their machinery, to a great 
extent, above deck. Though by no means perfect, the small steamers of the navy 
were better than those of the revenue service; indeed, in a letter to his wife, Com- 
modore Conner affirms that had he been furnished with the former in proper 
season, both Alvarado and Tampico would have soon been in his possession. 


4 Letter of ‘‘B. A.’ to New Orleans Picayune, November 7, 1846. 
Vou. XVI. N. 8.—No. 6. 86 
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ACCOUNTS OF THE BOMBARDMENT OF VERA Orvz.—In all of the accounts of 
the bombardment of Vera Cruz and the castle of San Juan de Ulloa—including 
the official dispatches—there is an omission in regard to the origin of the plan of 
operations therein carried out by the navy, and also in regard to the preparatory 
arrangement thereof. As these had their beginning with Commodore Conner, 
being prearranged by him, the neglect to state the fact amounts to a detraction 
from the services and merits of that officer. The naval shore battery had been 
determined upon, as likewise the bombardment by the flotilla, its course of ap- 
proach having been buoyed out. Commodore Conner, all prepared, was but wait- 
ing for General Scott to begin, which the latter—by note dated March 19, 1847, 
now in my possession—informed him would probably be on the 20th instant. On 
this day, however, the general was not quite ready, on which account the commo- 
dore withheld his intended order for attack from the flotilla. Just at this time, 
and while the bombardment was pending, Commodore Perry arrived from the 
United States with orders appointing him Commodore Conner’s relief. The latter 
officer at once transferred the command, whereupon Commodore Perry, with 
his usual energy and ability, carried out the already prepared operations of the 
squadron. 

I add an extract from a letter of Commodore Conner to his wife, dated March 
81, 1847 (at sea), being the second day after the fall of Vera Cruz, upon which 
event Commodore Conner sailed from that place. 

“The ‘ Mississippi’—with Commodore Perry on board—reached Sacrificios on 
the 20th of March. As I have informed you in previous letters, every preparation 
had nearly» been made for the attack on Vera Cruz, but owing to some gales of 
wind from the North it did not take place until the afternoon of the 22d. I de- 
livered up the command of the squadron to Perry on the morning of the 21st. 

‘*Tt has been a great source of satisfaction to me, in thus yielding the cum- 
mand at such a moment and under such circumstances, to receive the most flatter- 
ing expressions of kindness and regard from every officer of the army and navy,— 
the former insisting that every preparation had been made to insure their success 
by me, while in command. 

‘‘ At any rate, no alteration was made in my previous arrangements.” 

(See letters of General Worth and Commodore Morris in this volume.) 


‘“‘NorEes ON THE MEexican War.” By J. Jacob Oswandel (a veteran of the 
time). Revised edition. Philadelphia, 1885. 

Page 64,—General Scott and Commodore Conner stated to have reconnoitered 
San Juan de Ulloa in the ‘‘ Spitfire’ on the 6th of March, 1847. This must refer 
to the reconnoissance made in the ‘‘ Petrita”’ on the 7th (vide ante). 

Page 76,—Under date, March 18, 1847: ‘‘Com. Oliver H. Perry now in com- 
mand of the fleet.”” Oliver H. Perry died in 1820; his brother, Commodore Mat- 
thew Calbraith Perry, the officer whose coming.the passage is intended to note 
did not arrive at Vera Cruz (during the year 1847) until the 20th of March. He 
assumed command of the squadron on the 21st. 


‘‘ ELEMENTS OF MitiTaRy ArT AND ScrEence.’’ By Major-General Halleck, 
U.S.A. (Edition of 1862.) 

At the time of our war with Mexico, ‘‘ with the single exception of Vera Cruz, 
her harbors were entirely destitute of defensive works” (p. 412). This is a mistake, 
at least, so far as the ports of the Gulf, during the years 1846 and 1847. Thus, for 
instance, Frontera, Tabasco, Tuxpan, Alvarado, and Tampico were then defended 
not only by guns mounted in vessels moored in their ports, but also by land bat- 
teries and forts,—regular military earthworks, mounting cannon to the number 


6 This ‘‘ nearly” refers to the army: Commodore Conner was ready, and only 
waiting on General Scott to begin the bombardment. 
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of forty-nine (in 1847; thirty-eight in 1846) in the instance of Alvarado and more 
in that of Tampico, with garrisons numbering a thousand men or more, (See 
Commodore Conner’s dispatch to the Secretary of the Navy referred to ante ; Com- 
modore Perry’s dispatch to the Secretary of the Navy for 1847-48 ; Executive Docu- 
ment No. 1, p. 1192 et seg., 1200 e¢ seg., 1207 et seg., and 1216 et seg.; Thirtieth 
Congress, second session, published at Washington, 1848.) 


Macray’s “ History oF THE UNITED States Navy,”’ vol. ii. p. 179.—‘‘ On 
the 20th of March [1847] Captain Perry arrived, and on the 21st he superseded 
Captain Conner in command of the Gulf fleet.””. The term ‘‘superseded’’ is here 
improperly used. An officer is ‘‘superseded’’ when displaced by another for fault 
committed; when there is no fault, but the term of service has expired and his 
appointed successor’s term should begin, the predecessor is detached from the com- 
mand by “‘relief,’’—he is honorably relieved of the command. This was the case 
in Commodore Conner’s instance; but the event happening in the middle of a siege, 
it was injurious to that officer, and gave a false impression of its cause. See this 
fully explained, together with Mr. Maclay’s error in calling commodores ‘ cap- 
tains,’’ and the notion of the Rev. Dr. Griffis, in his ‘‘ Life of Perry,’’ that the 
command in the Gulf was divided, etc., refuted in my article entitled, ‘‘Commo- 
dore Conner,” in the United Service Review for July, 1895. 


ParkKeEr’s ‘‘ RECOLLECTIONS oF A NAVAL OFFICER.’’ FARRAGUT’S “LIFE OF 
ADMIRAL Farracut.’’—For my answer to the assertions contained in the above- 
named books, I beg to refer to my articles in the Army and Navy Journal of Feb- 
ruary 2 and April 19, 1884, under the heading ‘‘ Commodore Conner in the Gulf 
of Mexico,’’ and the official dispatches of the commanding naval and army officers 
in Mexico during the war of 1846-47 (in manuscript and also printed in Public Doc- 
uments for 1846 to 1849), together with the opinions of Generals Totten and Halleck, 
based upon the report of the French engineer-officer present at the bombardment 
of San Juan de Ulloa in 1838, all of which confirm the correctness of Commodore 
Conner’s views, and so are in refutation of those expressed in the two books named. 
(For Totten and Halleck on bombardment of 1838, see ‘‘ House Document,’’ No. 
206, Twenty-sixth Congress, First Session, vol. vi. p. 25, labeled ‘‘ Executive 
Documents,’’—a.D. 1839-40. ) 


It is scarcely necessary to add that the pictorial representations of Vera Cruz 
being bombarded by a fleet of ships, led by a “‘ three-decker,”’ are entirely fabulous. 
There was no cannonade from the squadron, but its flotilla, as related, shelled the 
castle of San Juan by way of diversion,—an audaciously spirited act. 


END OF SYNOPSIS AND ITS ADDENDUM. 





MEMOIR 


OF THE 


LANDING OF THE UNITED STATES TROOPS 


AT 


VERA CRUZ IN 1847. 


BY 


WM. G. TEMPLE, U.S.N. 


WITH AN APPENDIX CONTAINING ALL THE WRITTEN 
ORDERS ISSUED BY GENERAL SCOTT AND 
COMMODORE CONNER. 


NOTE TO TEMPLE’S MEMOIR. 
(Lnserted by the Subscriber.) 


Tuts “ Memoir” was most kindly sent to me from the Navy Depart- 
ment by Lieutenant-Commander Rush, as the following letter shows. 

A perusal of the “ Memoir” and the orders attached thereto con- 
firms my statement,—to wit, that General Scott’s original intention was 
to land the army himself, directly from the transports ; but judiciously 
abandoning this scheme, he placed himself with his army, for the occa- 
sion, in the hands of the navy, and was by it landed and set down to 
the siege of Vera Cruz. Some of the passages most significant of this 
I have marked with stars. 

It is strange that this “ Memoir,” forever valuable to the soldier as 
well as to the sailor, has never before this time been printed and pub- 
lished in full, although existent in manuscript for more than forty 
years. Indeed, but a single history (Cooper’s Naval History) has 
even given extracts from it. In consequence of this, I hope I may be 
pardoned if I now express, as well as feel, the high gratification its — 


publication affords me. 
P. S. P. Conner. 
PHILADELPHIA. 
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‘“‘ Navy DEPARTMENT, LIBRARY AND Navat WAR REcoRDS, 
‘“Wasuineton, D. C., March 5, 1896. 

“Dear Str,—1. I forward to you herewith a manuscript copy of 
the memoir by the late Admiral W. G. Temple, upon the subject of 
the landing of United States troops at Vera Cruz in 1847, 

“Trusting that this will reach you safely and that it is what you 
want, I am, with kind regards, 

“Very truly yours, 
“RIcHARD Rusu, 
“ Superintendent Naval War Records. 

“Mr, P.S. P. Conner, 

“ 313 South Twenty-second Street, Philadelphia, Pa.” 

(Enclosure.) 


Officers’ Letters, March, 1852. 


“Hon. Wiuu. A. GRAHAM, 
“‘ Seeretary of the Navy: 

“ S1r,—The following memoir, which has been prepared with your 
sanction, is now respectfully submitted with the hope of preserving to 
the service a record of the transaction it describes. It aims, also, at 
supplying hereafter the want that was so severely felt at the time of 
planning, beforehand, the details of this very affair,—viz., the want of 
something more than bulletin descriptions of similar previous oper- 
ations. In doing so it has been my object to give a simple technical 
narrative of the facts, as they occurred; and in nowise to write a crit- 
ical essay upon them. 

“Tt is, perhaps, unnecessary to add that this has been chiefly a 
work of compilation. Sometimes whole passages have been almost 
literally transcribed from official documents, to which I have been 
kindly allowed access; and in addition to this, I am under obliga- 
tions to several eye-witnesses of the operation for their verbal accounts 
of it. 

“ Respectfully yours, ete., 
“ Wa. G. TEMPLE, 
“* Passed Midshipman, United States Navy. 
‘(W asHineTon, D. C., March 28, 1852.” 





MEMOIR. 


[N.B.—This ‘“‘ memoir” and its appendix form the last part of the ‘‘ Adden- 
dum’”’ attached to Mr. P. 8. P. Conner’s ‘‘ Home Squadron under Commodore 
Conner,’’ begun in our November number.—Ep, UniTEp SERVICE. ] 


In view of landing the army at some point near Vera Cruz, surf- 
boats suitable for that service were contracted for, in the different ports 
of the United States, by the quartermaster’s department of the army, 
under the following specifications : 

“The boats are to be built with both ends alike, so as to steer with 
an oar at each end, and to stow in nests of three each. They are to 
be built of best well-seasoned materials, in the most substantial manner, 
and iron-fastened. The keel, stems, deadwoods, aprons, floors, futtocks, 
and cap on gunwale te be of white oak. The drawings of the boats 
will be furnished by the department,’ and the shape be such that the 
futtocks may be steamed and bent; but the rising-timbers and hooks 
must be worked from knees, and not grain-cut. The breast-hooks will 
be required at each end ; in addition to which an iron strap must be 
brought round the stems on the wale about two and a half feet on each 
side. The bottom may be of white pine or cypress ; the plank to be 
in width from five to six inches amidships, and to be fastened with 
wrought nails and two rivets in each timber. The upper strake and 
wale to be of white oak. The boats are to be caulked with cotton, 
and the seams filled with thick white lead. They are to have two 
coats of paint, inside and out; to be properly fitted with warping- 
chocks in the stem-heads, with white pine platforms and benches (head 
and stern-sheets), and with two ring-bolts in each end, and to be pro- 
vided with white ash oars and boat-hooks, and with iron tholepins. 
The thwarts must be of yellow pine, so fitted as to unship, and secured 
with proper pins and plates according to directions. 


Dimensions of First Size, Second Size, Third Size. 
Length, between rabbets at 
top,on gunwale .... 40 ft. 87 ft. 9 in. 85 ft. 9 i 
Breadth, moulded 11 ft. 10 ft. 2 in. 

Depth from rabbet of keel to 

top of gunwale 4 ft. 4in ° 4h | 8 ft. 9 in. 
Keel and stems, sided. . . 5} in. 5} in. 5 in. 
Aprons, sided 93 in. 9 in. 8} in. 
Floor timbers, sided .. . 2} in. 2 in. 1fin. 


1 It has been found impossible, thus far, to recover a copy of any of the draw- 
ings. ; 
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Dimensions of First Size, Second Size, Third Size. 


Floor timbers, moulded in 
8 in. 2} in. 2} in. 

Timber androom .... 1 ft. 38in. ft. 2} in. 1 ft. lgin. 
Risings 64in.x3 in. 16 in. x 2$in. 5 in. x 2hin. 
Gunwales 8hin. x8 in. in, x 23 in. 23 in. x 2} in. 
Upper strake . x 6fin. in. x6 in. 1 in. x6 in. 

xO SR: 1f in. x 5} in. 1gin. x6 in. 
Bottom plank 1} in. 1} in. 1}in. 
Number of thwarts. . . . 11 11 
Tron plates round bows . . fin. x 2hin. ¢ in. x 2} in. fin. x 2} in. 
Number and sizeoars. ..  _— 16 of 16 ft. 14 of 16 ft. 12 of 16 ft. 
Number and size oars. . . 2 of 18 ft. 2 of 18 ft. 2 of 18 ft. 
Iron wire for ring-bolts . . 1}, in. lyzin. 17, in. 
Weight of anchor .... 150 Ibs. 140 lbs. 130 lbs. 


“Each boat must be furnished with one anchor, to each of which 
must be attached sixty fathoms of three-and-a-half-inch manila rope. 
Each boat must also be furnished with two painters, of three-inch rope 
and three fathoms in length (spliced in to the ring-bolts at each end of 
the boat). 

“Of the third-sized boats, eight will be fitted with a windlass and 
two pipes, for weighing through the bottom. A solid piece of white 
oak, ten or twelve inches wide, two and a half inches thick, and sixteen 
inches long, will be let over the timbers to the outside plank on each 
side, and securely fastened. The centre of these pieces will be sixteen 
inches from the middle line of the keel and directly underneath the 
midship thwart, which will be thirteen or fourteen inches wide, and 
permanently fastened. Through each of these pieces and through the. 
bottom will be a hole, fitted to receive a lead-pipe three-eighths of an 
inch thick and four inches diameter in the clear, which will be turned 
up on the bottom and made water-tight, and whose upper end will be 
turned on the thwart, bell-muzzled as in the drawing. This lead-pipe 
must be enclosed in a wooden-box for its protection, as marked on the 
plan. From the gunwale to the rising of the boat on each side, and 
let over the timbers to the plank, will be a chock to receive the gud- 
geon of the windlass ; the centre of which chock will be so far forward 
or aft as to allow the rope to play up the middle of the pipe. The 
windlass must be in one piece, seven inches in diameter, of the best 
clear tough white oak, and working clear of the chocks on the sides of 
the boat. On each end of it must be an iron ratchet, or pall-wheel, 
one and a quarter inches wide, with proper teeth; and on the chocks 
will be a wrought-iron pall, one inch by three-quarters of an inch, and 
nine or ten inches long, securely fastened with a thirteen-sixteenths-inch 
bolt. The gudgeons in the ends to be of one-and-five-eighths-inch iron, 
and fourteen inches long; and a proper box to be fitted in the chocks 
to receive them. The windlass to be furnished with three iron hoops, 
two by one-quarter inch; and to have cut in each end of it (as 
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marked) three bar-holes, two inches square. Each boat to be furnished 
with six hickory handspikes. 

“The size of materials must not be exceeded, and the work must 
be in all respects to the satisfaction of such persons as the depart- 
ment may appoint to inspect and receive them. Should the inspect- 
ing officer object to any of the materials or workmanship while the 
boats are in progress, they are to be rejected or removed, if already 
in place; and when completed, the boats will be subject to further 
inspection and appraisal befure they are received or the accounts ap- 
proved for payment.” 

The bulk of these boats is shown by the foregoing specifications : 
and their average weight was found to be as follows: 


First size Hull, 6280 lbs. + Oars, 242 lbs. = 6,522 lbs. 
Second size . . . . Hull, 5127 lbs. -+ Oars, 216 lbs. = 5,348 lbs. 
Third size Hull, 3942 lbs. + Oars, 190 lbs. = 4,182 Ibs. 


Total weight of one nest, with oars = 15,997 lbs. 


No proposal for less than one nest, or three boats, was received, 
and the contract price paid was seven hundred and ninety-five dol- 
lars each boat. This price, which far exceeded their intrinsic value, 
was given in consideration of the very limited time (one month) al- 


lowed for their completion ; but it was subject to a deduction of ten 
dollars on the whole contract, for every day’s delay beyond the time 
specified, and likewise to a premium of the same amount for every day 
gained in the completion of the whole number contracted for. 

One hundred and forty-one boats, or forty-seven nests, were thus 
contracted for and built according to the foregoing specifications ; and 
were shipped for the seat of war, partly in vessels belonging to the 
quartermaster’s department, whose decks were cut to admit them into 
the hold, and partly on the decks of vessels chartered and otherwise 
laden by the same department. Out of this number, however, only 
sixty-five had reached head-quarters by the time they were required 
for the landing of the troops. 

Under such varied circumstances of transportation, of course, it is 
impossible to compute even approximately the cost (whether average or 
absolute) of getting the boats out there. 

It will be seen from what has already been said that, in the con- 
struction of these boats, time was the principal element considered, and 
that it was deemed expedient to sacrifice in a measure strength and 
durability to expedition. ° 


All the regular troops, with the exception of dragoons, and also of 
companies with field batteries, were brigaded as infantry by the general- 
in-chief (while at anchor under Lobos Island), as follows: 
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The First Brigade, numbering three thousand and sixty-five men, 
under the command of Brevet Brigadier-General Worth, to consist of 
the Second and Third Regiments of Artillery, and Fourth, Fifth, 
Sixth, and Eighth Regiments of Infantry, together with a company of 
Louisiana volunteers serving with the Fifth Infantry, and one of Ken- 
tucky volunteers serving with the Sixth Infantry. 

The Second Brigade, numbering two thousand nine hundred and 
seventeen men, under the command of Brigadier-General Twiggs, to 
consist of the regiment. of “ mounted riflemen” (temporarily dis- 
mounted), the First and Fourth Regiments.of Artillery, and the First, 
Second, Third, and Seventh Regiments of Infantry. 

All the volunteer troops, excepting cavalry, were assigned to the 
immediate command of Major-General Patterson, to be organized into 
one division of three brigades. Only about three thousand five hun- 
dred of them had arrived out, however, and these constituted a bri- 
gade under the command of Brigadier-General Pillow. 

The field batteries, under the command of Brevet Lieutenant-Col- 
onel Duncan, Captain Taylor, and First Lieutenant Steptoe, respec- 
tively, were ordered, when not specially detached, to report and serve 
with Brigadier-Generals Worth, Twiggs, and Pillow, respectively. 

The companies of First and Second Dragoons were consolidated 
under the command of Colonel Harney, and they, together with the 
Tennessee Regiment of Volunteer Cavalry, under Colonel Thomas, 
were generally to be held under the immediate orders of the general- 
in-chief, but liable to be thrown into detachments with any portion of 
the forces in the field. The company of “ Rocketeers and Mountain 
Howitzers,” under First Lieutenant Talcott of the ordnance, were to 
be likewise held under the immediate orders of the general-in-chief. 

With this organization the army sailed from their rendezvous, at 
Lobos Island, with the view of making a descent upon the coast in con- 
cert with the navy, somewhere in the vicinity of Vera Cruz; and with 
the further object of attacking that city. 


In anticipation of the arrival of the transports off Vera Cruz, the 
frigate “ Potomac” and the sloops-of-war “Albany” and “John 
Adams” were stationed in the vicinity of Isla Verde (some five miles 
to seaward of the city), with orders to put an officer on board each 
vessel as she arrived, to pilot her in to the anchorage at Anton 
Lizardo; or should the number of officers prove inadequate to this 
duty, to furnish the miasters of the transports with such sailing 
directions as would enable them to pass inside of the Blanquilla 
Reef to the anchorage. 

The naval squadron under the command of Commodore Conner, 
and the transports having on board the troops and their equipment, 
under the command of Major-General Scott, were thus concentrated 
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at the anchorage between the Island of Salmadina and Point Anton 
Lizardo, a distance of some ten or twelve miles to the eastward of 
Vera Cruz. 

As fast as those transports having on board any of the surf-boats 
arrived, the boats were launched under the direction of a lieutenant 
of the squadron, their equipment inspected, and everything belong- 
ing to them fully prepared for service; after which they were hauled 
up on the landward side of the island, and arranged and numbered 
by divisions,—each division consisting of ten boats, taken from all the 
different sizes. 

In the mean time a speedy debarkation was resolved upon, it being 
important that a landing should be effected before “a norther’” should 
come on, as that would delay the operation for several days. Accord- 
ingly the general-in-chief and the commodore of the squadron made a 
joint reconnoissance in the steamer “ Petrita,” with a view of selecting 
the most advantageous point for that purpose. The choice lay prin- 
cipally between Point Anton Lizardo, opposite which the squadron 
and transports lay anchored, and the beach directly abreast the island 
of Sacrificios. The great objection to the first of these two was the 
distance (about fifteen miles) that the troops would have to march 
before reaching the point of attack, while at the same time the road 
led through deep, loose sand, and involved the passage of one or two 
considerable streams, As to the mere landing, however, it was deemed 
quite as good as that near Sacrificios. The selection of this last- 
named point obviated the difficulty already mentioned, being within 
two and a half miles of the city walls; although it had its own disad- 
vantages. The exceedingly confined space afforded here for a secure 
anchorage rendered it dangerous, in the then season of northers, to bring 
up many of the transports. It was therefore suggested to transfer all 
the troops from the transports to the men-of-war and steamers, and after 
their debarkation to order up from Anton Lizardo such transports with 
provisions and stores, as might first be required, which in turn might 
make room for others till all should be landed.’ 

In view of all these considerations, the beach near Sacrificios was 
deemed the most eligible point, and the debarkation was appointed to 
take place on the 8th of March. General orders were therefore issued 
on the 7th by the commodore and the commanding general, prescribing 
the necessary arragements. 

The surf-boats were apportioned for use among the following men- 
of-war, as follows: Frigate “Raritan,” fifteen; frigate “‘ Potomac,” 
twenty ; sloop-of-war “ Albany,” ten ; sloop-of-war “St. Mary’s,” ten ; 
steamer “ Princeton,” ten ; and these vessels were directed to furnish to © 


2 Subsequent to the landing, however, the transports were ordered to Sacrificios 
in too great numbers; and a gale of wind coming on from the north, about forty 
vessels were blown upon the beach. 
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each boat, so apportioned to them, a crew of seven seamen, and a junior 
or petty officer to command it. Each division of ten boats was com- 
manded by a lieutenant, and in some instances was divided between 
two of that grade, the general direction of the whole remaining always 
with the senior. Captain Forrest, commanding the frigate “ Raritan,” 
was ordered to superintend the whole operation. 

The officers detailed for this duty were sent on shore the day pre- 
vious to the debarkation, and the boats allotted to their respective 
ships pointed out to them, as they lay ranged and numbered on the 
beach, so‘as to avoid confusion and an indiscriminate seizure of the 
boats, when they should come with their crews at daylight to launch 
them. The boats’ anchors were stowed in the sterns of the boats, with 
their hawsers coiled clear for running, and.the coxswains were instructed, 
in case the landing should be effected in a heavy surf to drop the 
anchor from the stern outside the breakers, and to pay out the hawser 
as the boat went in, so that after the troops should have jumped out in 
shoal water, the boat could be warped out again through the breakers, 
without having received any injury from thumping on the beach.’ 

Two of the largest-sized surf-boats were assigned to carry the 
officers and men of a company of ninety men and upward, two of the 
middle size to a company of eighty men and upward, two of the small- 
est to a company under eighty, officers and men. Each of these boats, 
therefore, would hold a platoon (half company) and officers, together 
with its own crew. The platoons were directed to supply any defi- 
ciency of oarsmen in their respective boats, but at the same time, to 
land with their companies. 

The troops were ordered to be in readiness for the following distri- 
bution among the different men-of-war and steamers, to take passage 
from Anton Lizardo to Sacrificios. 

The first line, under Brevet Brigadier-General Worth, consisting of 
the First Brigade of Regulars and Captain Swift’s company of sappers 
and miners, to be received on board the frigate “ Raritan,” and the 
steamers “ Princeton” and ‘ Edith.” The field batteries of Captain 
Taylor and Lieutenant Talcott (also attached to this line and to be 
landed with them) to be towed up, in their. respective transports, by the 
steamers “ Massachusetts” and “ Alabama.” 

The second line, under Major-General Patterson, consisting of the 
First Brigade of volunteers, commanded by Brigadier-General Pillow, 
and the South Carolina Regiment of volunteers * (all of the Second 

5 This precaution, however; proved unnecessary at the time of landing, from 
the smooth state of the water, but at a later period while landing heavy articles in 
a surf, it was resorted to with great success. It should be remembered while read- 
ing these instructions that the boats were built with both ends alike. 

* The South Carolina Regiment, finding themselves crowded out of the vessels 
assigned to their transportation, asked and received permission of Captain Sands, of 
the steamer ‘‘ Vixen,’’ to take passage in his vessel. 
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Brigade that had yet arrived out), to be received on board the frigate 
“Potomac” and the steamers “ Alabama” and “ Virginia.” 

The reserve, under Brigadier-General Twiggs, consisting of the 
Second Brigade of Regulars, to be received on board the sloops-of-war 
“ Albany ” and “St. Mary’s,” the brig “ Porpoise,” and the steamers 
“ Massachusetts,” “ Eudora,” and “ Petrita.” 

The tonnage of these vessels, together with that of others which 
will be mentioned hereafter in this memoir, appears in the following 
list : 

Tons. 
Frigate ‘‘ Raritan”’ , 1726 
Frigate “‘ Potomac’”’ S . 1726 
Sloop “ Albany’’ : 1064 
Sloop “St. Mary’s” . .. : 958 
Steamer ‘' Princeton’’ s 672 
Steamer ‘‘ Spitfire’’ s A 228 
Steamer ‘‘ Vixen”’ i 200 
Steamer “ Petrita”’ .) About 200 
Brig ‘‘ Porpoise”’ : 224 
Schooner * Petrel”’ 
Schooner ‘‘ Reefer’’ 
Schooner ‘‘ Bonita’’ A About 75 
Schooner ‘ Falcon’’ 
Schooner ‘‘ Tampico” 
Steamer ‘‘ Massachusetts”’ 2 About 700 
Steamer ‘‘ Alabama’”’ -) About 700 
Steamer “ Edith” -) About 480 
Steamer “ Virginia’ -) About 400 
Steamer ‘‘ Eudora’’ -.) About 260 


Every man of the army was directed to take in his haversack 
bread and meat (cooked) for two days, and the vessels of war were 
ordered to supply the troops with water and provisions, while on 
board. 

A system of signals had been arranged beforehand by the general- 
in-chief, by which the transports were to indicate the number of boats 
required by each one to take from them the troops they had on board. 
They were to hoist a flag ;at the fore for each boat required to receive 
the first line, and to haul them down as the boats arrived alongside. 
In like manner at the- main for the second line, and at the mizzen for 
the reserve. 

All the preliminary. arrangements were thus completed on the 
evening of the 7th, but the next morning there were indications of a 
norther, and.the movement was postponed. At sunrise on the morning 
of the 9th the officers and men detailed for that duty were sent from 
the men-of-war to launch and man the surf-boats. Those divisions of © 
boats manned by the “ Raritan” and “ Princeton” were assigned to the 
transfer of the first line, going for them whenever a transport had 
flags flying at the fore, and taking them to the vessels of war and 
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steamers, according to the hereinbefore-mentioned distribution. In 
like manner those divisions manned by the “ Potomac” were assigned 
to the transfer of the second line, and those by the “ Albany” and 
“St. Mary’s” to the reserve. ; 

Each of the frigates received on board between twenty-five and 
twenty-eight hundred men, with their arms and accoutrements; the 
sloops received about nine hundred each, and the smaller vessels 
numbers in proportion. 

When all were transferred, the fifteen boats belonging to the “ Rar- 
itan” were taken to the steamer “Spitfire,” to be towed to Sacrificios ; 
the steamer “ Vixen” went alongside the “ Potomac,” and took in tow 
the twenty-boats belonging to her; the “ Albany” sent her ten to the 
steamer “ Eudora ;” the “St. Mary’s” ten were sent to the steamer “ Pe- 
trita ;’ and the “ Princeton” took in tow her own ten. At the same 
time the vessels so sending them detailed two lieutenants and two mid- 
shipmen to remain on board the towing steamers and look out for their 
boats, together with two seamen for each boat, who were to remain in 
them and steer them during the tow. 

This part of the movement was completed very successfully about 
eleven o’clock a.M.; and a few moments thereafter the squadron and 
such of the transports as had been selected for the purpose got under 
way for Sacrificios, the general-in-chief on board the steamer ‘“ Mas- 
sachusetts,” and the commodore of the squadron in the frigate 
“ Raritan.” 

The weather was very fine, with a fresh yet gentle breeze from the 
southeast, and a perfectly smooth sea. The passage to Sacrificios 
occupied between two and three hours. ach vessel came in and 
anchored in the small space previously allotted to her, without the 
slightest disorder or confusion, the anchorage being still very much 
crowded, notwithstanding the number of transports that had been left 
behind. 

The debarkation commenced on the instant. Each vessel reclaim- 
ing her surf-boats from the steamer that had towed them up, sent 
them to receive the first line. The “‘ Princeton” was ordered to take 
a position abreast the landing place, and as near the shore as possible ; 
and the surf-boats were directed after receiving their quota of soldiers 
to rendezvous astern of her, and to form there in a double line ahead, 
according to regiments and companies and in prescribed order of battle, 
the two head boats holding on to each quarter of the “ Princeton,” 
other two holding on to them, and so on, with the regimental flag 
flying in the head boat of each regiment. 

In the mean time, while this work of transfer and arrangement 
was going on, the steamers “Spitfire” and “ Vixen,” and the five 
gunboats “ Petrel,” “ Bonita,” “ Reefer,” “ Falcon,” and “Tampico” 
were ordered to anchor in a line parallel with and as close in to the 
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beach as they could get, to cover the landing with their guns if ne- 
cessary. These vessels were armed chiefly with 32-pounder shell- 
guns, and were of such light draft (from five to eight feet) that 
they were enabled to take positions within good grape range of the 
shore. 

When all was prepared, the boats cast off from the “ Princeton” 
and from each other, squared away in “line abreast,” and pulled in 
together to the beach, where the troops landed without the slightest 
opposition. The boats immediately returned to the vessels for the 
second line of the army, and afterwards for the reserve, and without 
waiting to form again in order of battle they continued to pour the 
troops upon the beach in successive trips as fast as they'could come 
and go. At some places the loaded boats grounded on the bar or false 
beach, some twenty yards from dry land, and the troops had to wade 
through waist-deep water to get ashore. This occurred in compara- 
tively few instances, however, and aside from the inconvenience of 
these few wettings, not an accident of any kind occurred throughout 
the whole operation. No enemy appeared to dispute the ground, and 
General Worth had the satisfaction of forming his command upon the 
neighboring sand-hills just before sunset. The landing commenced 
about the middle of the afternoon, and before ten o’clock that night 
upward of ten thousand men, with stores and provisions for several 
days, were safely deposited on the beach. 

The steamer “ New Orleans,” with the Louisiana Regiment of 
volunteers, eight hundred strong, arrived at Anton Lizardo just as the 
squadron had been put in motion for Sacrificios. She joined them, 
and her troops, together with the marines of the squadron (who formed 
a battalion under the command of Captain Edson of the Marine 
Corps), were landed with the others. Other troop-ships came in sub- 
sequently, so that on the 24th of March the field-return showed a total 
of twelve thousand six hundred and three men. 

In the mean time, also, the transports were ordered up successively 
from Anton Lizardo, and whenever the weather would permit the surf- 
boats (still manned and officered from the squadron) were constantly 
employed in landing artillery, horses, provisions, stores, etc. For the 
sake of unity and system in this work, an officer was stationed on the 
beach, having the general superintendence of the whole, and all officers 
in charge of surf-boats were directed to report to him for further 
orders, immediately on landing. In addition to this, the business of 
landing the different articles was assigned to different vessels, so that 
the division of boats belonging to one ship attended to getting the horses 
ashore, those of another the forage, another the provisions, and so on. © 
At sunset each day the boats were moored head and stern near their 
respective vessels, and on the appearance of a norther they were hauled 
up on the Island of Sacrificios. 
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In landing the horses and mules, if brought out in a small vessel 
having light draught, they were thrown overboard as near the beach as 
the vessels could safely get ; if in a large vessel, they were first put on 
board the steamer “ Petrita,” which went alongside to receive them, 
and taken as far in as possible, and in either case they were after- 
wards made to swim ashore in tow of the surf-boats. In this way 
nearly five hundred were got ashore in one day by a single division of 
boats. 

In landing the field artillery, two surf-boats lashed side by side 
and with a platform of plank laid athwart their gunwales were brought 
alongside the transport having the batteries on board, and two field 
pieces were lowered into them, ready mounted and with limbers and 
ammunition boxes, as in the field. This plan, however, was abandoned 
after the first trial, and the guns with their caisons and carriages were 
lowered directly into single boats, whose bottoms were protected simply 
by a few plank laid fore and aft in them. On reaching the shore, two 
gangway-planks were laid, from the bows towards the beach, sufficiently 
wide apart for the wheels to travel upon, and with side battens upon 
them to prevent the wheels from slipping off; by means of these the 
guns were disembarked and were dragged through the surf with such 
rapidity that not a cartridge was wet in the ammunition boxes. 

As the bottoms of the boats were made of white pine, and therefore 
comparatively frail, great care was required in landing the siege train, 
to prevent their bilging. In addition to the loose plank in the bottom 
of the boats, therefore, it was ordered that they should be kept always 
afloat by being anchored outside the surf and dropped in as far as safe. 
The guns were then hoisted out of the boats by means of tripods and 
taken up on large timber-wheels for transportation. 

A little later in the siege, when Commodore Perry had assumed 
command of the squadron, three 8-inch Paixhan guns and three long 
32-pounders were taken from the armament of the men-of-war, and 
placed in battery in the trenches, where they were served with immense 
effect by detachments of seamen renewed daily from the squadron, and 
under the orders of naval officers. These heavy guns were taken 
ashore in the ships’ launches. The first of them that was sent had been 
stowed in the bottom of the boat, in like manner with the siege artil- 
lery mentioned above, and the same means adopted to get it from the 
boat to the beach, but these were found insufficient and perfectly 
ruinous to the boat. The others, therefore, were placed upon skids, 
laid athwart the gunwales of the boat, and well secured by chocks and 
lashings. The boats were then towed ashore by others. The guns had 
a sufficient pair of slings lashed on to them beforehand, and their 
vents and muzzles tightly stopped with putty. When the boats grounded 
on the beach the guns were rolled off into the surf. They were after- 
wards taken up on large timber-wheels and transported, with very great 
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labor, through the sand to the position assigned them, a distance of 
about one mile. In this work the seamen were greatly assisted by 
detachments from the different divisions of the army. 


The perfect success of the entire operation is sufficiently evident from 
the foregoing without further demonstration. It only remains, therefore, 
to add a few words from the reports of the two commanding officers 
expressive of their gratification. Commodore Conner says, the “ offi- 
cers and men under my command vied with each other on that occasion 
in a zealous and energetic performance of their duty. I cannot but 
express to the Department the great satisfaction I have derived from 
witnessing their efforts to contribute all in their power to the success of 
their more fortunate brethren of the army ;” and General Scott writes 
that, “ to Commodore Conner and the officers and sailors of his com- 
mand, the army is indebted for great and unceasing assistance promptly 
and cheerfully rendered. Their co-operation is the constant theme 
of our gratitude and admiration.” 


APPENDIX. 


Containing all the written orders issued by General Scott and Commodore 


Conner, having reference to the foregoing memoir, not yet arranged accora- 
ing to date. 


“ GENERAL OrpDERs No. 8. 
‘* HEAD-QUARTERS OF THE ARMY, 


. ‘¢ Brazos, Santraco, January 80, 1847. 

“1, It is believed that a sufficient number of transports are near at 
hand to receive the troops, now under the immediate orders of Brevet 
Brigadier-General Worth, and destined for distant service. 

“2. As the ships shall arrive, he will cause embarkations to be made 
and send them off in succession to the general rendezvous behind the 
Island of Lobos, there to await further orders. See General Orders 
No. 1, of the 15th instant, 

“3. The quartermaster’s department will promptly complete its 
arrangements for those embarkations and be ready to afford, under 
the direction of Brevet Brigadier-General Worth, every facility for the 
operation. 

“The Department will also report to him the name of each ship 
on her arrival, together with her capacity to receive troops with or 
without batteries and horses. , 

“4, Brevet Brigadier-General Worth will cause, by requisitions on 
the staff, the horses, horse-equipments, clothing, arms, ammunitions, 
accoutrements, subsistence, and other wants of his troops to be promptly 


supplied. 
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“ Each detachment will take with it subsistence and water for men 
and horses, for at least seventy days. 
“ By command of Major-General Scott, 
(Signed) “HH. L. Scort, 
“ A.A.A.G.” 


“GENERAL OrpeERs No. 18. 
‘‘ HEAD-QUARTERS OF THE ARMY, 
‘“ Brazos, Santraao, February, 1847. 


‘“*1, All troops on board of transports will be divided into three 
watches, as nearly as may be, one of which in succession will always be 
on deck for four hours at a time, except that the time from four o’clock 
P.M. to eight o’clock p.m. will be divided into two dog watches, and 
the same alternations observed in respect to them, as in the longer 
watches. 

“2. The general-in-chief will, at Lobos, have an opportunity of 
inspecting the different transports to be assembled there, when he 
expects to find on board of each the utmost order and cleanliness 
among them. 

“ By command of Major-General Scott, 
(Signed) “H. L. Scort, 
“ AA.A.G.” 
“GENERAL OrpDERS No. 26. 
*(¢ HEAD-QUARTERS OF THE ARMY, 
‘Orr Lozos, February 28, 1847. 

“ All the regular troops of the expedition under the immediate com- 
mand of the general-in-chief of the army, excepting the dragoons and 
excepting, also, companies with field batteries, are brigaded as infantry, 
as follows : 

“ First Brigade. 

“The Second and Third Regiments of Artillery, and the Fourth, 
Fifth, Sixth, and Eighth Regiments of Infantry, together with a com- 
pany of Louisiana volunteers, serving with the United States Fifth 
Infantry, and one of Kentucky volunteers, serving with the United 
States Sixth Infantry, will constitute the First Brigade, under the 
orders of Brevet Brigadier-General Worth, assigned to duty according 
to his brevet. 

“ Second Brigade. 


“ The rifle regiment, temporarily dismounted, the First and Fourth 
Regiments of Artillery, and the First, Second, Third, and Seventh 
Regiments of Infantry will, constitute the Second Brigade, under the 
orders of Brigadier-General Twiggs. 

“The field battalion [batteries?], under the command of Brevet 
Lieutenant-Colonel Duncan, Captain Taylor, and First Lieutenant 
Steptoe, respectively, when not specially detached, will report and serve 
with Brigadier-Generals Worth, Twiggs, and Pillow, respectively. 

Vor. XVI. N. 8.—Ne. 6 
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“The companies of First and Second Dragoons will, in general, be 
consolidated under the command of Colonel Harney, but liable to be 
thrown into detachments with any portions of the forces in the field, on 
the wings, in front, or held in reserve. 

“ All regiments of the United States volunteers, old and new, of 
the same expedition, excepting cavalry, or mounted men, will consti- 
tute one division of three brigades, under the immediate orders of 
Major-General Patterson, who will organize the said foot volunteers 
accordingly. 

“The Tennessee regiment of volunteer cavalry, under Colonel 
Thomas, will be, when in a body, generally held under the immediate 
orders of the general-in-chief, like the United States Dragoons, but 
liable to be disposed of in the same manner with the regular dragoons. 

“The ordnance company, called the company of Rocketeers and 
Mountain Howitzers, under First Lieutenant Talcott, of the ordnance, 
will commonly be held under the orders of the general-in-chief, subject 
to be attached to brigades, regiments, or detachments. 

“ By command of Major-General Scott, 
(Signed) “H. L. Scort, 
F “ A.A.A.G.” 
“GENERAL ORDERS No. 27. 
‘‘ HEAD-QUARTERS OF THE ARMY, SHIP ‘ MASSACHUSETTS,’ 
“Orr Logos, February 23, 1847. 

“ All elle with troops or supplies belonging to the expedition 
under the general-in-chief of the army at this anchorage, or that off 
Anton Lizardo, will daily send a boat on board of this ship, if within 
sight and the weather permits, for orders, at ten o’clock in the morn- 
ing, or as soon thereafter as practicable. Each transport will send in 
the boat an officer of the army, and every other vessel an officer of the 
ship, at that orderly hour. 

“ By command of Major-General Scott, 
(Signed) “H. L. Scort, 
“AA.A.G.” 
“GENERAL ORDERS No) 28. 
“ HeAD-QUARTERS OF THE ARMY, SHIP ‘ MASSACHUSETTS,’ 
‘Orr Loxsos, February 23, 1847. 

“The following concerted signals prescribed by the general-in-chief 
will be strictly observed on board all vessels belonging to his expedi- 
tion, when in sight of this ship: 


“A blue flag with a red centre at the maintop-mast head indicates 
the general-in-chief. It will generally be kept flying by day, and is 
not to be counted in the number of signals. 


[Nore.—The numbered signals were as follows: No. 1, red flag; No. 2, flag 
divided diagonally from each corner, top and bottom red, ends white; No. 3, yellow 
flag; No. 4, flag divided vertically, half white, half red.—Ep. Unirzp SErvice. ] 
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“ Every signal from the general must be acknowledged by hauling 
down the Union, and keeping it down until the signal is lowered. 


Signals. 
No. 1, at the fore and per- 
haps a gun. 


No. 2, at the fore and per- 
haps a gun. 


. 8, at the fore. 


. 4, at the fore. 


. 1, at-the main. 
. 2, at the main. 
. 8, at the main. 


No. 4, at the main. 

No. 1, at the mizzen. 

No. 2, at the mizzen. 

No. 8, at the mizzen. 

Nos. 1 and 2, at the fore. 
Nos. 1 and 3, at the fore. 
Nos. 1 and 4, at the fore. 
Nos. 1 and 2, at the main. 

* Nos. 1 and 8, at the main. 
* Nos. 1 and 4, at the main. 
* Nos. 1 and 2, at the mizzen. 


* Nos. 1 and 8, at the mizzen. 


* Nos. 1, 2, and 8, at the fore. 


Explanation. 

Look out for signals. 

The colors of all vessels must be run up to the 
peak. 

Show signals. 

The vessels of the fleet will be divided into five 
classes, and will show designating signals, as fol- 
lows: they will show no other flag, except as re- 
quired, and except the national colors, or Union. 

First, vessels with boats. A flag at the fore. 

Second, vessels with troops. A flag at the main. 

Third, vessels with cavalry or artillery horses. A 
flag at the mizzen. 

Fourth, vessels with ordnance or engineer stores. 
A flag at the maintop-sail yard-arm. 

Fifth, vessels with provisions, quartermaster stores, 
water; means of transportation, etc. No signal. 

N.B.—If a vessel belong to two or three classes, she 
will raise at the same time the appropriate desig- 
nation for each. 

Strike signals. 

All flags will be lowered but the Union. 

What vessel is that ? 

Answered by trumpet, if near enough to be heard, 
or by hoisting her name, if she have it, or, if not, 
by hoisting in the rigging her name written with 
chalk on a board; letters ten or twelve inches 
long. 

Troop vessels; send a boat with an officer. 

Horse-vessels ; send a boat with an officer. 

Ordnance- and engineer-vessels ; send a boat with an 
officer. 

All vessels ; send a boat with an officer. 

Troop-vessels ; proceed to Anton Lizardo. 

Boat-vessels ; proceed to Anton Lizardo. 

All vessels ; proceed to Anton Lizardo. 

Troop-vessels ; proceed to Sacrificios. 

Boat-vessels ; proceed to Sacrificios. 

Ordnance- and engineer-vessels ; proceed to Sacrificios. 

All vessels ; proceed to Sacrificios, 

Troop-vessels ; approach the shore for landing. 

Horse-vessels ; approach the shore for landing. 

Ordnance- and engineer-vessels; approach the shore 
Sor landing. 


. Launch and dispose of boats. 


Vessels having boats will run up a line to the main- 
mast head, with a tuft of oakum or a bit of stick 
tied to it for every surf-boat they have; and will 
at once proceed to launch and fit up the boats. 

How many boats do you want ? 

Troop-vessels will hoist a flag at the fore for each 
surf-boat that is wanted to land the firstline. As 
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Explanation. 
soon as these troops have got into boats, these 
flags will be struck. A flag will then be hoisted 
at the main for each boat wanted for the second 
line. As soon as the second line has embarked, 
the flags at the main will also be struck. A flag 
will then be hoisted at the mizzen for each boat 
wanted for the reserve. 
Nos.1,2, and 8,at the main. Prepare to land. 

At this signal, the general commanding the first line 
will attend to the assembling and arrangement of 
the troops of his command; and will announce 
his readiness by a messenger or concerted signal. 

* Nos. 1, 2, 8, and 4, at the Land. 
main. The first line will land under the direction of its 
general. 

As soon as a boat has landed its troops of the first 
line, it will proceed with the sailor oarsmen for 
the troops of the second line, to a vessel having 
flags at the main; and in measure as these boats 
arrive at any vessel, these flags will be struck. 
The general commanding the second line will also 
assemble and arrange his command and announce 
his readiness by messenger or otherwise. The 
second line being ashore, the boats will proceed to 
the vessels showing flags at the mizzen for the 
reserve, which will be assembled and landed in 
like manner by its commander. 

‘¢ By command of Major-General Scott, 
(Signed) “ H. L. Scorr, 
“ A.A.A.G.” 


“GENERAL ORDERS No. 34. 
‘« Heap-QUARTERS OF THE ARMY, SHIP ‘ MASSACHUSETTS,’ 
‘Orr Lozos, February 26, 1847. 

“1, The army afloat is destined within a very few days to make a 
descent on the enemy’s coast, under circumstances which will demand 
the utmost vigilance, coolness, and exactness of conduct on the part of 
every officer and man. The general-in-chief, ever ready to applaud the 
orderly, gallant, and efficient under his command, will be found equally 
prompt in visiting upon the negligent, the disobedient, and the back- 
ward his censure and the whole power of the law. 

“2, The capacity of the surf-boats that may arrive in time will 
govern the order of landing. It is hoped that enough will be up to 
take ashore at once from four to five thousand men. 

“3. Those boats are of three sizes: two of the largest will be given 
to the officers and men of a company of ninety men and upward ; two 
of the middle size to a company of eighty and upward, and two of the 
smallest size to a company under eighty, officers and men. 

“4, It is important that the boats of not only each company, but of 
each regiment and brigade, should land ubreast, and in the order of battle. 
The utmost efforts will be made to effect the landing in that order. 
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“5, The general officers and commanders of battalions will be fur- 
nished in time with the place of descent and particular order of 
battle at that point. 

“6. Each surf-boat is not only sufficient to receive a platoon 
(half company) with its officers, but also a competent number of 
sailor oarsmen. 

* “7, The general-in-chief confidently relies upon a hearty co-op- 
*eration of the navy for the greater number of the sailors needed for 
*that purpose, under the command of junior and petty officers to direct 
*the steerage, anchorage, and return of the boats; and he appeals to 
*the patriotism of the masters, mates, and sailors of the several trans- 
* ports, to furnish a large additional number of cockswains and oarsmen. 
* “8. The commanding officer of the troops on board of each 
*transport will arrange with the master the volunteer help of this 
*kind that may be needed, and that can be given by the ship, and 
*make a special report to general head-quarters on the subject at the 
* earliest moment. 

* “9, Any deficiency of oarsmen in surf-boats will be supplied by 
*the platoons on board of them respectively, so that each boat, when 
*ready, may be rapidly rowed ashore. The soldier oarsmen will land 
*and form with their platoons. 

* 10. General and field officers, with their respective staffs, will 
*endeavor to obtain landing boats for themselves, with the necessary 
*cockswains and oarsmen, from the transports and other hired vessels 
*of the fleet. 

* ‘11. Each surf-boat will be provided, in advance by the master of 
*the transport, with a tub (part of a barrel) to hold its halser [hawser] 
* (coiled) and kedge, who will show its place and use, and explain nau- 
*tical terms and phrases of this order. 

“12. As the boats reach the shore, the coxswains will drop the 
kedges to anchor by the stern. The troops after sounding will leap 
out, without noise or confusion, and form rapidly in the exact order 
of battle. 

“13. As fast as the troops land, the emptied boats will rapidly 

*pull away for the transports with boat-signals flying, and this will 
be repeated until the whole army shall have been put ashore, or as 
long as boat-signals shall be flying. The cockswains will please 
make themselves familiar with those signals. See General Orders, No. 
*28, on the subject, which order, more particularly addressed to mas- 
*ters of ships, the military officers on board will also read and seek 
*to comprehend. 
* “14, As soon as the landing shall have been effected, the surf- 
*boats will revert to the chief quartermaster for immediate supplies, 
*and he will beg the assistance of the navy in taking care of the boats 
*when not in his use. 
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“15. For the landing of field-batteries and cavalry, special instruc- 

tions will be added to the foregoing. 

“ By command of Major-General Scott, 

(Signed) “H. L. Scort, 
“A.A.A.G.” 


“ GENERAL OrpDERS No. 40. 
‘‘ HEAD-QUARTERS OF THE ARMY, 


‘‘Orr Loxos, March 2, 1847. 

“All vessels having troops other than new volunteers, and all 
vessels having wagons, horses, mules, or other supplies, destined for 
the expedition under Major-General Scott, that may arrive at the 
anchorage, except those now here, which have received special instruc- 
tions from the general-in-chief, will, upon their arrival, proceed at 
once to Anton Lizardo. 

“ By command of Major-General Scott, 
(Signed) “H. L. Scort, 
“ A.AA.G.” 
“GENERAL ORDERS No. 41. 
‘‘ HEAD-QUARTERS OF THE ARMY, STEAMER ‘ MASSACHUSETTS,’ 
‘“‘ Orr THE Coast oF Mexico, March 8, 1847. 

“ All materials, tools, wheelbarrows, sacks, etc., for use by engi- 

neers in siege and bombardment, must be landed or transported to 
the engineer depot and fitted for use with the greatest dispatch. The 
site of the depot will be selected by the chiefs of the engineers and 
artillery in concert. 
* “The quartermaster’s department is charged with the landing, 
transportation, arrangement, and care of these stores; and also with 
their delivery on requisition from the officers commanding in the 
trenches and batteries, from the senior artillery officers and the senior 
officer in each brigade of engineers. 

“The officer in command of the trenches will every day send a 
detachment from the guard of the trenches to collect and return to 
the engineer depot such articles not in use as may have been left by 
working parties, including all damaged tools and implements worthy 
of repair, and the quartermaster’s department will cause all articles 
returned from the trenches or batteries to be immediately prepared and 
arranged for reissue. 

“That department will make timely requisition for the guard 
necessary for the protection of the depot, as well as for the fatigue 
parties necessary to the accomplishment of the duties specified above. 

“Before the return of any working parties to camp, the chief en- 
gineer or director of the attack will inform the officer commanding in 
the trenches, whether the tools and implements are to be left in the - 
works, or to be returned to the engineer depot; in the former case, 
every man on breaking off work, will place his tools upon the ground, 
immediately in rear of his work; in the latter case the party will 
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be marched to the depot and then deposit them in order, under the 
care of the officer of the quartermaster’s department in charge of the 
depot. 

“On requisition of the chief engineer a detail will be made from 
the mechanics of the quartermaster’s department to assist in labors 
on field magazines, platforms, revétements, and other works of the 
batteries and trenches. 

“‘ By command of Major-General Scott, 
(Signed) . “H. L. Scorr, 
“AAA.G.” 
“GENERAL ORDERS No. 42. 
‘‘ HEAD-QUARTERS OF THE ARMY, 
“Orr THE Coast oF Mexico, March 8, 1847. 

“1, At the landing about to be made on the enemy’s coast every 
man serving as infantry will take on his person forty cartridges ; and 
every man of the army, in his haversack, at least bread and meat 
[enough] (cooked) for two days. 

“2. Beginning at once, and always in the enemy’s country, arms and 
ammunition will be, at least, twice inspected, morning and evening 
daily. These inspections will be made by company officers, superin- 
tended by field-officers. 

“ By command of Major-General Scott, 
(Signed) “H. L. Scorn, 
“A AA.G.” 
“GENERAL OrpERS No. 43. 
‘‘ HEAD-QUARTERS OF THE ARMY, 
‘“« Orr THE Coast or Mexico, March 5, 1847. 
* “At the point of landing, all sick and non-effective men will be 
*left on board the several transports, until hospitals can be established 
ashore, or ships be designated as such. 

“The non-effectives will be specially charged with the care of the 
sick, under directions to be left by the respective medical officers, all 
of whom, excepting one per brigade, to be designated by the brigadier, 
will land with the troops. 

“The five medical officers left afloat will, under the directions of the 
senior, divide the duty of visiting all the sick aboard. 

“ By command of Major-General Scott, 
(Signed) “H. L. Scort, 
“AAA.G.” 


“GENERAL OrpERS No. 45. 


‘‘ HEAD-QUARTERS OF THE ARMY, 
“Orr Anton Lizarpo, March 7, 1847. 


“1, The forces assembled in this harbor will hold themselves in 
readiness for a prompt debarkation in the following order, and by 
* means, in great part, of the United States squadron, kindly tendered 
*for that purpose by Commodore Conner. 
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“ First Brigade of Regulars, First Line. 


“2. This brigade, under Brevet Brigadier-General Worth, will 
first be distributed in the following vessels: the United States frigate 
the ‘ Raritan’ (flag-ship), and the steamers ‘ Princeton’ and ‘ Edith.’ 

“3. All the surf-boats that have arrived (sixty-five) will be towed 
*by those vessels, aided by such smaller steamers of the United States 
*Squadron as Commodore Conner may be pleased to assign to that duty. 


“ First Brigade of United States Volunteers, Second Line. 


“4, This brigade, under Brigadier-General Pillow, will first be 
distributed in the following vessels: the United States frigate ‘ Poto- 
mac,’ and the steamers ‘ Alabama’ and ‘ Virginia.’ 

“5. The South Carolina regiment, in the absence of the other 
troops of its brigade, Major-General Patterson will cause to be landed 
with the second line, under his immediate command, after being trans- 
ferred to the vessels of this line already mentioned. 


“ Second Brigade of Regulars, or Reserve. 


“6. Under Brigadier-General Twiggs, will be previously distributed 
in the following vessels : the United States sloops of war ‘ Albany’ and 
‘St. Mary’s,’ the brig ‘ Porpoise,’ and the steamers ‘ Massachusetts,’ 
‘Champion’ (alias ‘ Petrita’), and ‘ Eudora.’ 

“7, The field-batteries of Captain Taylor and Lieutenant Talcott, 
each from its present vessels, will land with the first line, under the 
command of Brigadier-General Worth. Those transports will be 
towed up to the point of landing, opposite to the Sacrificios, by the 
steamers ‘ Massachusetts’ and ‘ Alabama.’ 

“8. There will also land with the first line Captain Swift’s com- 
pany of sappers and miners, and the iron boat loaded with a sufficient 
supply of intrenching tools and sand-bags, according to the requisition 
of the brigadier-general, made upon the quartermaster. 

“9. The preliminary distribution of the troops, as above, and 
beginning with the first line will commence to-morrow morning at 
sunrise, if the weather shall permit, and must be rapidly completed, 
including the reserve. 
* “10. Commodore Conner has kindly promised rations, including 
*the means of cooking, for the troops while on board of the squadron, 
excepting the steamer ‘ Champion’ (alias ‘ Petrita’); rations for a day, 
in addition to cooked rations in haversacks, will be taken by the detach- 
ment that boards the latter, together with drinking-water. 
* “11, The commodore has also kindly offered officers and sailors 
*to command and row the surf-boats while engaged in landing the 
*troops. 

“12. The commander of each line, in the order of succession, will 
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designate an officer to point out the transports with the troops, to be 
distributed as above. 

“13, All the transports not included above will remain at the 
anchorage until further orders, but the quartermaster will order the 
supply-vessels of his department to follow closely the troops to Sacri- 
ficios, as also vessels with subsistence for the troops ashore for at least 
*five days. Should a change of weather occur before leaving this har- 
*bor, in the morning, for Sacrificios, the following signal will be made 
*at the mainmast of the flag-ship ‘ Raritan,’ and repeated at the main- 
*top of the ‘ Massachusetts,’ to stop the transfer of troops and the move- 
* ment, until further orders. This signal will be a longitudinal red and 
white flag, the red stripe uppermost. 

“ By command of Major-General Scott, 
(Signed) “H. L. Scort, 
“AAG,” 


“GENERAL OrpErs No. 47. 
‘¢ HeAD-QUARTERS OF THE ARMY, SHIP ‘ MASSACHUSETTS,’ 
‘‘Orr Anton Lizarpo, March 7, 1847. 


“The army is about to land and attack the city of Vera Cruz and 
the castle of San Juan de Ulloa. 

“The descent will be made in three lines, as heretofore announced, 
and in the bend opposite to the island of Sacrificios. 

“The first line may have to conquer the ground on which to es- 
tablish itself, and if opposed by greatly superior numbers, with bat- 
teries of position, it may be compelled to mancuvre or, perhaps, to 
intrench itself momentarily. 

“If not seriously opposed, the first line, after overcoming imme- 
diate difficulties, will advance upon the city to commence the line of 
investment, its right towards the sea, and take position according to 
the advantages of the ground, but not within the fire of the city 
and castle. 

“The second line will follow closely, to support the first, if engaged, 
by forming on one or both of its flanks, according to the ground and 
the state of the combat. But neither line will pursue the enemy within 
gunshot of the city, or much beyond its view, before the landing of the 
general-in-chief, or his special orders. ts 

“The combat and pursuit, if any, being over, the second line will 
form on the left of the first, to continue the line of investment. 

“The reserve, or third line, following the second, will observe a 
like course, and continue the line of investment towards the sea to the 
north of the city. To complete that line we may be obliged to wait 
for the arrival of additional troops, or leave wide intervals between 
the corps on the ground. 

“ By command of Major-General Scott, 
(Signed) “H. L. Scort, 
“ A.A.A.G.” 
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‘“¢ Unirep STaTEs FRIGATE ‘ RARITAN,’ 
‘¢ ANTON LizarpDo, February 27, 1847. 


“CapTaIn JoHN H. AULICK, 
“ Commanding United States Frigate ‘ Potomac :’ 

“Srr,—Upon receipt of this you will repair to and anchor under 
Verde Island, for the purpose of communicating with and directing to 
this anchorage the transports of General Scott as they arrive. Should 
you have officers on board, competent to the duty, you will put one on 
board each vessel as she arrives to pilot her in, but should this not be 
the case, or should more vessels arrive at the same time than you have 
officers to take charge of, you will give the masters such sailing direc- 
tions as will enable them to make the passage between the Blanquilla 
Reef and Point Anton Lizardo, and direct them to hoist their ensigns 
at the fore, as signals that they have no pilot on board, so that I may 
send officers to them to bring them in. 

“‘T am very respectfully, etc., 
(Signed) “D. CoNNER, 
“ Commanding Home Squadron.” 


“ Unitep States FricatTs ‘ RARITAN,’ 
“ Anton Lizarpo, February 28, 1847. 


“Captain SAMUEL L. BREESE, 
“ Commanding United States Ship ‘ Albany ? 

“Sir,— ... Having performed this service you will return to 
Verde Island. As the transports of General Scott are expected 
every moment, it is very desirable you should be absent as short a 
time as possible from Isla Verde; where your presence will be re- 
quired to give them such assistance as they may need, and to direct 
them to this anchorage. 

“T am very respectfully, etc., 
(Signed) “D. ConNER, 
“ Commanding Home Squadron.” 


‘¢ UniTEeD STATES FRIGATE ‘ RaRITAN,’ 
“ Anton Lizarpo, March 2, 1847. 


“CoMMANDER Wm. J. McCLuney, 
“Commanding United States Ship ‘ John Adams ? 

“Srr,— ... As the transports of General Scott are expected 
every moment, it is very desirable you should keep as much as possible 
while blockading in the neighborhood of Green Island, in order to 
give them such assistance as they may need. Should you haye officers 
on board competent to the duty, you will put one on board each vessel 
as she arrives to pilot her in, but should this not be the case, or should: 
more vessels arrive at the same time than you have officers to take 
charge of, you will give the masters such sailing directions as will en- 
able them to make the passage between the Blanquilla Reef and Point 
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Anton Lizardo, and direct them to hoist their ensigns at the fore, as 
signals that they have no pilots on board, so that I may send officers to 
them to bring them in. 
“T am very respectfully, etc., 
(Signed) “DD. ConNER, 
“ Commanding Home Squadron.” 


‘¢ Unitep Statzs FricatE ‘ RARITAN,’ 
‘¢ Anton Li1zarpo, March 6, 1847. 


“Captain Joun H. AULICK, 
“ Commanding United States Frigate ‘ Potomac ? 

“ Str,—On the receipt of this order, you will be pleased to repair 
without delay to this anchorage, the services of the ‘ Potomac,’ being 
required to assist in the landing of the troops. 

“T am very respectfully, etc., 
(Signed) “DD. ConneER, 
“ Commanding Home Squadron.” 


“ GENERAL ORDER. 
‘“‘Unitep States Friaate ‘ RaRITAN,’ 


“ Anton Lizarpo, March 7, 1847. 

“The embarkation of troops, which is to take place to-morrow 
morning, will be conducted in the following order : 

“The ‘ Raritan,’ ‘ Princeton,’ and ‘ Edith’ will receive on board the 
first line, consisting of the First Brigade of Regulars and Captain 
Swift’s company of sappers and miners. The field-batteries of Cap- 
tain Taylor and Lieutenant Talcott will also be landed with this line, 
but will be taken up to Sacrificios in the vessels in which they now are. 
General Worth commands the first line. 

“The ‘ Potomac’ and the steamers ‘ Alabama’ and ‘ Virginia’ will 
receive on board the second line, consisting of the First Brigade of 
Volunteers and the South Carolina Regiment. General Patterson 
commands the second line. 

“The ‘ Albany,’ ‘St. Mary’s,’ and ‘ Porpoise,’ and the steamers 
‘ Massachusetts,’ ‘ Petrita,? and ‘Eudora’ will receive on board the 
Reserve, consisting of the Second —— regulars. General Twiggs 
commands the reserves, 

“The surf-boats will be towed as follows : the ‘ Princeton,’ ten ; the 
‘ Petrita,’ ten; the ‘Spitfire, fifteen; the ‘ Vixen,’ twenty; and the 
‘ Eudora,’ ten. 

“The ‘ Raritan’ will use fifteen boats, and when the troops are 
embarked she will take them to the ‘ Spitfire.’ 

“The ‘ Potomac’ will use twenty boats, and will deliver them over 
to the ‘ Vixen,’ the ‘ Vixen’ going alongside for them. 

“The ‘ Albany’ will use ten buats, and when the troops are embarked 
she will take them to the ‘ Eudora.’ 
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“The ‘ Princeton’ will use ten boats, and then tow them. 

“The ‘St. Mary’s’ will use ten boats, and when the troops are 
embarked she will take them to the ‘ Petrita.’ 

“ The vessels of war on board which the troops are embarked (except 
the ‘ Petrita’) will supply the troops with water and provisions while 
on board. 

“When the boats are taken to the vessels which are to tow them 
respectively, each vessel sending them will detail two lieutenants and 
two midshipmen, to remain on board the towing ships, to look out for 
them, together with two seamen for each boat, who are to remain in 
the boats to steer them during the tow. 

“ach ship will have her marines in readiness to disembark on 
notice. 

(Signed) “TD. ConNER, 
“ Commanding Home Squadron.” 


‘¢UniteD States Frigate ‘ RARITAN,’ 
‘‘ Anton Lizarpo, March 7, 1847. 


“CapTaIn FrRENcH ForREsT, 

“ Commanding United States Frigate ‘ Raritan ? 
* “Srr,—Yoiu will superintend the transshipment and debarkation 
*of the troops now here under command of Major-General Scott. To 
*aid you in this service, you will take with you Lieutenant Command- 


*ing Hunt and such others of the lieutenants of the squadron as you 
*may require. The surf-boats in which the troops are to be landed you 
*will form into divisions of ten, placing an officer in command of each 
*division. You will man each boat with seven seamen from the squad- 
*ron, and an officer (should you have sufficient officers for this purpose) 
*together with such other persons as may be assigned to you for the 
* purpose by the general-in-chief. ° 
“The debarkation of troops being at all times a delicate operation, 
and especially so under fire from the enemy, you will take every 
precaution in your power to insure the utmost system and dispatch 
in the operation. 
“‘T am very respectfully, etc., 
(Signed) “D. ConnER, 
“ Commanding Home Squadron.” 


‘¢Unitep States FricaTE ‘ RaRITAN,’ 
“ Unper Sacririeros, March 10, 1847. 


“Captain JoHN H. AULIcK, 
“ Commanding United States Frigate ‘ Potomac :’ 
“S1r,—You will have your surf-boats manned with seven seamen 
each, in readiness for such duty as may be assigned them, at six o’clock 
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to-morrow morning. You will detail two lieutenants and as many 
midshipmen as can be spared for this service. 
“T am very respectfully, etc., 
(Signed) “D. CoNNER, 
“ Commanding Home Squadron.” 


“GENERAL ORDERS. 
‘‘Unitep States Frigate ‘ Raritan,’ 


‘¢ UnprEr SacrirFicios, March 11, 1847. 
* “1, Commander Sands is hereby directed to assume the superin- 
*tendence of the landing, on the beach opposite this anchorage, of all 
*troops, munitions, etc., belonging to the army.* 
* 2, All surf- and other boats employed in this service are re- 
*quired, immediately upon landing, to report to him for instructions. 
* “3, No officer is to permit his men to wander from under his 
*eye, or leave his boat or party, without the permission of Com 
*mander Sands, 
* “4, Commander Sands will be vigilant in the performance of the 
*duties herein assigned to him, and will see that all officers in charge 
*of boats or parties are kept constantly at their stations, and he will 
*report to me such as he may find in violation of this order. 
(Signed) “D. ConNER, 
“ Commanding Home Squadron.” 


‘“ UnitepD States FRIGATE ‘ RARITAN,’ 
‘¢ UnpeER Sacriricios, March 11, 1847. 


“ LIEUTENANT Ws. E. Hunt, 
“ Commanding United States Brig ‘ Porpoise :’ 

“Srr,— ... You will keep a lookout (while blockading) for all 
transports as they arrive, and give such of them as are strangers to the 
coast sailing directions for Sacrificios. . . . 

“T am very respectfully, etc., 
. (Signed) “‘D. ConneER, 
“ Commanding Home Squadron.” 


6 Subsequently others shared this duty in rotation. 
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A SONG OF THE LOYAL LEGION. 


In the natural order of events the time will come when our member- 
ship will no longer consist of those who took active parts in the war 
of the Rebellion, and to whom the events of those days were a great 
unfolding panorama of mutually related battles and camps and 
marches, but of their descendants. To them the heritage of that 
immortal period will ever maintain its splendor, but there is danger 
that the campaigns and battles of the war will become merged into a 
shadowy tradition, in which the individuality of the component parts 
will be lost ; and it is of the highest importance (since they too may 
be called upon some day to repeat the lessons of their fathers) that the 
course of the war, in its grander features, and the great deeds which 
they may be called upon to emulate, shall remain distinct and clearly 
characterized events, like Austerlitz and Waterloo, and not melt into 
a vague featureless halo. 

There is no way in which these distinct features can be so well pre- 
served, through the coming years, as by embodying them in the songs 
which our future companions will sing, in their commanderies, at the 
assemblages of our Order. 

The song which follows is based upon the Southern air, “ My 
Maryland,” itself a wondrous memory of the war, and the accom- 
panying poem will be found to group the sequence of events, sub- 
stantially in their natural order, and to connect in proper series the 
groups of battles as they actually occurred ; and at the same time teach 
a lesson of fidelity and courage, and finally of magnanimity, which is 
perhaps the highest lesson of all for those who are to come after us. 

The words have not been thrown together for the sake of rhyme; 
every action named is characterized by some key-note pertaining to it, 
and those battles in which our arms were unfortunate, are distinguished 
as such, while ‘our victories are clearly indicated. The whole field of 
the war has been covered, except the Trans-Mississippi, where the 
events were too disconnected, and independent of the general course of 
the war, to make it possible to use them without deranging the onward ~ 
movement of the whole. 

To cite examples of the above characterization, the first stanza 
marks the crowning fact that from the first gun to the final victory 
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the Loyal Legion was there; and also that its men were the officers 
who led our armies, who suffered in the Southern prisons, and that not 
only were they of the army, but leaders as well in the ara 
achievements of our navy. 

The second stanza traces the Peninsula campaign, and each event 
is characterized by its principal historic fact. The third takes us to 
the West, and shows the sequence from Fort Donelson to the capture 
of New Orleans as the answer to the events occurring above. The 
fourth recounts the Second Bull Run campaign, and concludes with 
the glory of Antietam, which became a great historic name, just as 
Chickamauga did, the two great battles of the war which lost the 
local “ creek” in the splendor of the name itself. 

Then we turn to the naval conflict which opened the Mississippi, 
at Memphis, and thence to the rapidly succeeding battles at Corinth 
and Murfreesboro’. 

In the sixth stanza the peculiar topography of Fredericksburg is 
contrasted with the dark forest shades of Chancellorsville, strewn with 
dead ; and then Gettysburg completes the series with its three days’ 
battle and its final victory, over the bodies of her heroic dead, who 
had fallen there before ; and, finally, the great simultaneous triumph 
of Vicksburg rolls its tidings to Gettysburg, and marks the “high- 
water-mark of the Rebellion,” and its commencing ebb. 

At once the scene changes to Chickamauga, our great defeat, fol- 
lowed by the “swift rebound” of Chattanooga ; then are pictured the 
army at the defense of Knoxville, and, connected with its campaign, 
the detailed incidents of Chattanooga itself, the battle above the clouds, 
and the sudden and wild sweep to victory up the sides of Missionary 
Ridge. 

Then we turn once more to the east, and mark the bloody track of 
our army from the Wilderness down to Petersburg, ending with our 
developed lines of battle, marked by “sixty miles of cannon-roar.” 

All is still dark, and at Charleston the gloom thickens; but 
Sheridan, in the Shenandoah flings a flood of light across the sky, 
when he “sends Early whirling up the valley.” 

The verse now turns to Sherman, as he pushes Johnston back, with 
cautious advances, down from Dalton; Kenesaw appears lurid amid 
the scene, and, when the Chattahoochee has been passed, the circle of 
battles against Hood is marked with waves of fire, and then comes 
Sherman’s triumphant dispatch to the President, “ Atlanta’s ours and 
fairly won !” 

Then begins Sherman’s long march down from Corse’s heroic de- 
fense of Allatoona Pass, and ending at Savannah; while far in rear 
Thomas in his two days’ battle at Nashville ‘icles Hood’s concen- 
trated army, and scatters it in fragments. Then Sherman takes up his 
long march from Savannah, up through the Carolinas, leaving a track 
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of smoke behind: and suddenly, near Petersburg, the wild burst of 
Five Forks is heard, and then the swift pursuit of Lee, glorious in its 
achievement. 

At last comes Appomattox,—that wonderful day which converted 
two hostile armies into personal friends. Those of us who were there 
with the army in advance will remember how Grant sent his quick, 
positive orders, “Stop that music!” “Case up those flags!” “Stop 
that cheering!” And then that scene without a rival, save once in 
Palestine, when our great commander seemed his greatest, when his 
message, “ Let us have peace!” as afterwards embodied by him in 
words, was that day embodied in deeds. It ends like a benediction, 
with a solemn hush of awe: “ There stood the Loyal Legion.” This 
is the undying lesson for our descendants, 

THE AUTHOR. 

October, 1896. - 


THE LOYAL LEGION. 


(Air: ‘* Maryland.’’) 
When boomed the first deep signal gun, 
There stood the Loyal Legion ; 
And when the last proud field was won, 
There stood the Loyal Legion ; 
They led the foremost charging rank, 


They heard the rebel fetters clank, 
And when the “ Alabama” sank, 
There stood the Loyal Legion. 


Remember Yorktown’s dread morass, 
There stood the Loyal Legion ; 

And Williamsburg’s blood-sprinkled pass, 
There stood the Loyal Legion. 

Remember Fair Oaks’ crimsoned rill, 

The Spartan band at Gaines’s Mill, 

The serried ranks of Malvern Hill, 
There stood the Loyal Legion. 


And echoing far their martial strains, 
There stood the Loyal Legion ; 

O’er Western hills and Southern plains, 
There stood the Loyal Legion. ° 

When Donelson belched forth her roar, 

When Shiloh rocked on seas of gore, 

And New Orleans replied once more, 
There stood the Loyal Legion. 
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When o’er Manassas rolled the tide, 
' There stood the Loyal Legion ; 

Bull Run again ran crimson dyed, 
There stood the Loyal Legion. 

But lo! Antietam rose to claim 

The chaplet of her country’s fame, 

And gave to time a deathless name, 
There stood the Loyal Legion. 


When burst the chains of Tennessee, 

There stood the Loyal Legion, 

And swept the Mississippi free, 

There stood the Loyal Legion. 
When east the fiery whirlwind passed, 
And Corinth caught the battle-blast, 
And Murfreesboro’ followed fast, 

There stood the Loyal Legion. 


At Fredericksburg’s red-crested hill, 
There stood the Loyal Legion ; 

The corpse-strewn shades of Chancellorsville, 
There stood the Loyal Legion. 

When Gettysburg took up the strain, 

And triumph crowned her mighty slain,— 

When Vicksburg joined the grand refrain, 
There stood the Loyal Legion. 


On Chickamauga’s bloody ground, 
There stood the Loyal Legion ; 
At Chattanooga’s swift rebound, 
_ There stood the Loyal Legion. 
When Lookout tipped the clouds with flame, 
And Mission Ridge rang wild acclaim, . 
When Knoxville earned undying fame, 
There stood the Loyal Legion. 


The death-grip in the Wilderness, 
There stood the Loyal Legion ; 
Through Spottsylvania’s storm and stress, 
There stood the Loyal Legion. 
Cold Harbor’s lurid smoke rolled o’er, 
Grim Petersburg was veiled in gore, 
With sixty miles of cannon roar, 
There stood the Loyal Legion. 
Vou. XVI. N. S.—No. 6. 38 
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When Charleston’s skies hung dark with smoke, 
There stood the Loyal Legion ; 

When Wagner’s deadly tempest: broke, 
There stood the Loyal Legion. 

When Shenandoah’s rising tide 

And Sheridan’s immortal ride 

Sent whirling back the Southern pride, 
There stood the Loyal Legion. 


From Dalton downward rolled the flood, 
There stood the Loyal Legion ; 

When Kenesaw was bathed in blood, 
There stood the Loyal Legion. 

And where beneath the Southern sun 

The waves of battle wildly run,— 

“ Atlanta’s ours, and fairly won,” 


There stood the Loyal Legion. 


From Allatoona to the sea, 
There stood the Loyal Legion ; 
At Nashville’s mighty victory, 
There stood the Loyal Legion. 
O’er Carolina’s flaming path, 
Where Five Forks blazed with fiery wrath, 
And through the glorious aftermath, 
There stood the Loyal Legion. 


The sun of Appomattox rose,— 
There stood the Loyal Legion, 

Which left us friends, but found us foes,— 
There stood the Loyal Legion. 

No shout of triumph rose to thrill ; 

The flags were cased, the bands were still ; 

Our leader spake,—’twas “ Peace,—Good-will :” 
There stood the Loyal Legion. 


Captain I. W. HEYSINGER, 
Commandery of the State of Pennsylvania. 





REAR-ADMIRAL JAMES EDWARD JOUETT, 
UNITED STATES NAVY (RETIRED). 


PREFACE. 


From early boyhood the sea, and they that go down to it in ships, 
have had for me always a great fascination. 

At the time I commenced to read the history of our country, the 
war of 1812 was called the “ Late War,” and my mind was filled with 
the thrilling stories of our navy. Ever since I have read the records 
of our sailors with the same deep interest. 

Recently, in looking over the deeds of 1861-65, I was struck with 
the accounts of the bravery of James E. Jouett, the most distinguished 
naval representative from Kentucky in that war, and from a wish to 
know more about him, I began to look up his history. This I found 
had not been written, save a few scenes here and there. With the 
idea of supplying in my small way this want, I began this sketch, 
intending to briefly record the life of one whose every day has been an 
honor to the State. 

In this work I have been most ably assisted by his sister, Mrs. 
Sarah B. Menefee, and also by Admiral Jouett, by the loan of letters 
and manuscripts, together with autographic biographical notes from 
him. 

I have also drawn freely on Maclay’s “ History of the Navy,” and 
the newspapers of the times. Care has been bestowed to make as 
accurate records as possible. 

Admiral Jouett partakes of the State pride common to Ken- 
tuckians, and that sentiment has urged me to hope that these pages 
may induce the State to take the pride in his history that I have in 
being his humble historian. 

A. P. 

March, 1896, 


L 


It is said the name Jouet is derived from two flags crossed in the 
field of the coat of arms of a family of that name in France, in the 
days of heraldry, and which in heraldic parlance are called Jouets. 

This family name, with one “t” for the terminal, is to be found in 
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the National Library at Paris, but it bears the “ De” before it. Those 
who emigrated to America, undoubtedly, soon dropped such an indi- 
cation of nobility. 

Daniel Jouét, a Huguenot, landed at Rhode Island, in the autumn of 
1686, with fifty other immigrants. Owing to some difficulty about the 
title to the lands the colony broke up, dispersing to other parts, Daniel 
Jouét removing to New York, thence to South Carolina, and about 
1704 returned to New York, but finally settled in New Jersey. 

Daniel Jouét, a native of the Island Re, on the West Coast of 
France, had several children: Daniel, Peter, Marie (born in England), 
Ezekiel Jobn, Elizabeth, and Anne.' The Jouets of Virginia may 
have come from this family, but the records have not yet been traced. 

How the second “ t” came into use is still unknown. 

The name borne by the subject of this sketch is mentioned in an 
old volume of records of Hanover County, Virginia, which escaped 
burning when the court-house was burned in Richmond. 

The county, including Louisa, was taken off New Kent about 
1716. The record-book began January 4, 1734, and on page 10 is a 
copy of a bond given by Robert Jennings, January 3, 1733, that “he 
will well conduct an ordinary,” or tavern, and one of his bondsmen 
was Matthew Jouet.? This is as far back as the name can now be 
traced in Virginia, and it is very likely the original way of spelling 
it, for there is a family tradition that they came from the French, and 
the word is thoroughly French in orthography. 

This Matthew Jouet was the ancestor of the direct founder of the 
family in Kentucky as it is now known. 

The Marquis de La Fayette and Lord Cornwallis are names better 
remembered by Americans than those of any other foreigners con- 
nected with the American Revolution. In the spring of 1781, Lord 
Cornwallis (the Virginia Legislature then being at Charlottesville) 
had driven the Marquis de La Fayette and his small band of brave 
soldiers from the low lands of the James River towards the higher 
country. 

About the 10th of June, Cornwallis sent a party of light troops, 
under the command of the noted Lieutenant-Colonel Tarleton, com- — 
posed of about two hundred and fifty men, to surprise and capture 
Charlottesville, and the governor and Legislature. 

Captain John Jouett, directly descended from the Matthew Jouet 
before mentioned, on a fleet horse, galloped from his home on North 
East Creek; six miles east of Louisa Court-House, to Charlottesville, 
and informed Governor Thomas Jefferson and the Legislature of the 
coming enemy ; but so close were they in pursuit that seven members - 
were captured, and the governor had a very narrow escape. 


1 Dr. C. W. Buck, ‘‘ The Huguenot Emigration to America.” 
2 Note the one ‘‘t.”” 5 Jouet, a toy.—French. 
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The Legislature reassembled in Staunton, where, in appreciation 
of Captain Jouett’s services, they voted him a three hundred dollar 
sword and a pair of pistols. 

He removed to Kentucky early in its history, and there his son, 
Matthew Harris Jouett, was born in 1790. 

In pursuit of his education, Matthew graduated at Pennsylvania 
University and then studied law. He volunteered and served in the 
war of 1812, and when it was over returned to Kentucky to study 
art. For a short time he-was a pupil of Gilbert Stuart,—about 1816, 
—yet he grew in a few years to be, in the estimation of many judges 
of painting, superior to Stuart. Jouett’s success in art was phenome- 
nal. He painted portraits from Lexington, Kentucky, to New Or- 
leans, spending the winters of several years successively in the latter 
city, or in that region. He was a genius in many ways, being remark- 
able as a writer and as a musician. His old instructor held a warm 
friendship for him, which continued up to Jouett’s death. Portraits 
by Jouett are scattered all over Kentucky, and many of them are in 
the large cities on the lower Mississippi. The large painting of La 
Fayette in the House of Representatives in the State House at Frank- 
fort is from his brush. 

James Edward Jouett, son of Matthew Harris Jouett and Mar- 
garet Henderson, his wife, was born in the vicinity of Lexington, 
Kentucky, February 7, 1826. It has been recorded by some one that 
his birth was in 1828, but the family record gives it as above. His 
father won fame as the greatest genius as a painter Kentucky had yet 
produced, though he was cut off by death in his thirty-eighth year, 
before he had reached the full maturity of his powers.‘ 

The family tradition appears to be borne out that they came of 
Huguenot extraction, and it is likely, for Matthew H. Jouett having 
been a soldier, the warlike blood of his ancestors seems to have de- 
scended to his sons, since four of them made records of decided mark 
for undaunted courage and coolness in battle. 

The history of the battle of Perryville, Kentucky, October 8, 1862, 
can never be written without recalling the heroic death of George P. 
Jouett, eldest brother of the subject of this paper.’ Another brother, 
Alexander S. Jouett, was a non-commissioned officer in Colonel Henry 
Clay’s regiment of Kentuckians at the battle of Buena Vista, in the 
Mexican War, establishing for himself a reputation for great courage. 
James E.’s record will show in these pages that he does not fall be- 
low the standard raised so high by his two elder brothers.° 


4 August 10, 1827. 

5 See sketch by a friend in the appendix. 

® He has another brother now living in Missouri, Matthew H. Jouett, who 
had a fine reputation as an officer in the Kentucky (Federal) cavalry during the 
war. 
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After finishing his course of education in the schools of Lexington, 
he entered the United States navy as midshipman September 10, 1841, 
having been appointed on the recommendation of Senator John J. 
Crittenden. At that time he was so delicate and thin for a boy of 
fourteen that no one expected he would be able to endure the hard- 
ships and exposures of the service; yet his indomitable will and tire- 
less energy carried him through, resulting in the most robust health, 
which still continues. 

It is said he really owed his appointment to Mrs. Crittenden, for 
she called on Mr. Badger, Secretary of the Navy, during the session 
of Congress in 1841, requesting the appointment as midshipmen of 
two young Kentuckians, Alexander G. Mitchell and James E. Jouett. 
He very blandly told her he was exceedingly busy, but he would be 
most happy to give them to her to-morrow. Knowing there was a 
probability of his resigning the next day, she intimated that her time 
was not valuable, and she could wait until he had time to attend to 
her. Then he gave up the contest, ordering the papers made out. 
The next day he did resign, but the midshipmen’s appointments were 
made out, and Admiral Jouett has his to this day. This splendid 
woman, when she came to Lexington, brought the appointments with 
her, to deliver them with her own hands. 

In due course of time orders came for Midshipman Jouett to report 
on board of the United States frigate “‘ Independence,” at the navy- 
yard, New York. This document formally and curtly addressed him 
thus : 

“Srr,—On receipt of this, you will proceed without delay, and 
report to so and so,” etc. This did not suit the ideas of propriety of 
many of young Jouett’s young lady friends, who had called to see the 
future Nelson or Collingwood, and they sagely advised him not to go, 
and to call “ the writer of that horrid note” to account. But he obeyed 
the order, and reported to Wm. M. Glendy, said to have been the most 
cold-blooded martinet in the navy. Jouett’s mother had infused her 
patriotic spirit into her boy, telling him that if any man attempted to 
insult or haul down the American flag he was to kill him. When he 
had handed his orders to this savage executive officer, Glendy, on the 
quarter-deck, he read them and folded them up; but at this moment, 
Jouett, boy like, was full of his mother’s charge to him, and said, “ My 
mother told me if any one hauled down that flag or insulted it I was 
to kill him.” The savage looked down at the boy fiercely, and, baw]- 
ing out, said, “Silence, sir! Never let me hear you speak on board 
this ship but four words,—Starboard, Port, Yes, sir, and No, sir. Go 
below!” And the little fellow, crushed, mortified, and chilled by 
these cruel words, left the deck. 

The celebrated old commodore, Charles Stewart, “the noble old 
sea-dog,” chose Jouett, child as he was, for his aide; and a few days 
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after the foregoing incident said to him at dinner, “ Youngster, the 
first thing you have to do is to learn to obey orders, then you will 
know how to give them.” Long after these occurrences, Jouett said, 
referring to them, “No one learned more positively how to obey and 
execute an order. Thus you see in me there was possibly destroyed a 
great orator, for being ordered to speak but four words, followed by 
Commodore Stewart impressing on me the importance of obedience, 
no doubt spoiled a speaker.” 

In 1848, 1844, and 1845, Midshipman Jouett was under the com- 
mand of that wonderful old sailor, Commodore Matthew C. Perry, on 
the coast of Africa, when Perry punished those coast tribes for depre- 
dations on American vessels. This was called the “Grand Berribee 
War,” from a station on the coast where a treaty was made with those 
natives. The severe and prompt measures taken by Commodore Perry 
taught the coast tribes a lesson they have never forgotten. 

Jouett the next year was on the United States sloop of war “John 
Adams,” then on the blockade off the Mexican coast. Later, when 
General Zachary Taylor had fought the battles of Palo Alto and 
Resaca de la Palma, on the 8th and 9th of May, 1846, every available 
soldier at Point Isabel, his base of supplies at the mouth of the Rio 
Grande, was hurried to his assistance. Five hundred sailors and 
marines were landed from the squadron, under orders of Captain Con- 
ner, and placed under the command of Captain Gregory of the “ Rari- 
tan,” and among the young officers thus on shore duty was Jouett. 

He was promoted to passed midshipman August 10, 1847; serving 
thus until September 14, 1855, he was made master, and the next day 
lieutenant, then on board the United States sloop “St. Mary’s” on the 
Pacific Squadron. In the early part of 1858 he was on the United 
States steamer “ Michigan” on the lakes; in the latter part he was on 
duty in the Brazilian Squadron and Paraguay expedition on the United 
States steamer “Chapin” up to 1860. Then he was attached to the 
United States steamer “Crusader” rather more than a year on the 
Home Squadron. 

Here he was under Captain John N. Maffitt, who was the son of 
the great Methodist divine so well known in Kentucky’s history. 

Captain Maffitt on the “Crusader” was endeavoring to break up 
the slave-trade by cruising in the waters of Cuba, meeting with de- 
cided success, for he aided in freeing more than seven hundred slaves. 
When the “ Crusader,” in 1861, went to Mobile, Alabama, to draw gov- 
ernment money there was a plot to seize the steamer, but Maffitt, though a 
Southern man, took the “ Crusader” out of port hurriedly, sailed her 
to New York, turned her over to the government, resigned his com- 
mission in the United States navy, went South, and joined the Con- 
federate navy, where he soon took a prominent part, becoming noted 
finally as the commander of the cruiser “ Florida.” 
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As his lieutenant, Jouett was left at the Pensacola Navy- Yard. 
Captain Maffitt was to send him money to pay the ship’s bills; while 
awaiting this money the navy-yard near Pensacola was captured and 
Jouett made prisoner. 

It has been said he was the first prisoner taken by the Confederates. 
He refused to take the oath of allegiance to the Confederacy, and threw 
all the strength of his mske-up, together with his knowledge gained 
by eighteen years of experience on shipboard to overthrow the gigantic 
attempt to dismember the Union. 

He has written concerning this epoch in his life thus: “ At the 
outbreak of the Rebellion I was attached to the United States steamer 
‘Crusader,’ at that time on duty in the Gulf of Mexico and West 
India islands, in the suppression of the slave-trade. Upon the com- 
pletion of some necessary repairs the ‘Crusader’ had sailed from 
Pensacola, leaving me with orders to pay the bills against the vessel 
and then to rejoin her at Key West. While awaiting at Pensacola 
Navy-Yard the Key West steamer, in which I was to take passage, 
that yard was surrendered to the rebel forces. Knowing me to be a 
native of Kentucky, my acceptance of service under the rebel flag was 
freely discussed by them, and parole offered me, which I refused. I 
did, however, accept from them a paper which they called a parole, 
but which I, in writing, declared I would receive and consider only as 
a passport, and with this paper in my possession I was finally per- 
mitted to leave, taking the first opportunity and going direct to New 
Orleans. From New Orleans I was compelled to escape secretly with 
my family, as my expression of the most unwavering Union sentiments 
caused the issue of an order for my arrest and imprisonment by the 
Confederate authorities. Unable to join the ‘Crusader,’ her move- 
ments having become very uncertain, I hastened to Washington and 
placed my report before the Navy Department.” 7 


id, 


The United States sailing. frigate “Santee” lay off the harbor of 
Galveston, Texas, November 7, 1861. The Confederates were fitting 
out the steamer “General Rusk,” as well as the schooner “ Royal 
Yacht ;” the latter mounted one 32-pound pivot gun. 

Lieutenant Jouett, then serving on the “Santee,” requested to be 
put in command of a party to go into the harbor for tlie purpose of 
cutting out the two vessels, and his request was granted. Two launches 
with twenty men in each were placed under his orders. He was pro- 
vided with a 12-pound howitzer in his boat, a supply of loaded 
shells with long fuses to throw down hatchways, port-fires, fire-balls, 
and slow matches. 

7 Statement submitted by Captain Jouett to the Secretary of the Navy, May 16, 
1879. 
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Lieutenant J. G. Mitchell was in command of the second boat, and 
Gunner Carter handled the howitzer in Jouett’s boat. 

It was likely to be desperate work, as well as dangerous, for there 
was Pelican Fort, not to mention smaller ones, heavily armed with 
cannon, as well as the four guns on the “General Rusk,” to be en- 
countered, besides the foes upon the decks of the two ships. 

It was a seven-mile pull from the “Santee” to the forts, and at 
11.40 p.m. the little band started, with the best wishes of all the re- 
maining crew. 

Lieutenant Jouett rowed boldly into the harbor, making for the 
“General Rusk,” having passed the “ Royal Yacht.” Approaching 
the “General Rusk” in the darkness, the first launch ran aground, 
and the second, following closely, ran into her. Several oars were 
broken and noise enough made to alarm the watch on the “ General 
Rusk,” who promptly opened on the boats, joined in a few moments 
by fire from the forts. 

Lieutenant Jouett knew it would be folly to attempt a rush upon 
the “General Rusk” then, so he gave orders thus: “Pull for the 
schooner. Second launch on the starboard bow ; first launch on the 
starboard beam.” 

The “ Royal Yacht,” as has been mentioned, was armed with one 
heavy gun, plenty of. small-arms, and a crew of about twenty-five men. 
“Give way, my lads,” shouted Jouett. “Ready with the gun, Mr. 
Carter.” 

“ Boat ahoy !” came from the schooner. 

“Give way, my lads. Fire, Mr. Carter.” 

Carter pulled the lanyard, but the gun missed fire. The men 
clinched their teeth, rowing like mad, under a sharp fire of small-arms 
from the enemy. Carter adjusted another primer in the gun as quickly 
as possible; the men under orders ceased rowing, preparatory to board- 
ing. Almost at the instant of contact Carter fired, placing a shell in 
the vessel below the water-line. The recoil of the piece checked the 
headway of the launch, just as Carter sprang, with revolver in hand, 
alone upon the deck. Jouett had taken the tiller, and ordered the 
oars out, rowing back instantly. As the boat, by a great effort, was 
brought alongside, Jouett sprang aboard with the boat’s line, and made 
her fast to the main sheet cavel. 

Five of his best men had already been shot. “ Now’s your time; 
come on, boys,” he shouted, starting to rush forward, but was met with 
a pike held by some one of the enemy, who was braced in the cabin 
hatchway, and the blade passed through his right arm into his side, 
knocking him off his feet against the ship’s side. In the scuffle which 
naturally followed the pike was broken, leaving the blade in the 
wound, Jouett jerked it out, struck his antagonist with it upon the 
head, and threw it overboard. Ordering three men to guard the cabin 
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hatch, he ran forward to find Carter holding the forward hatch, with 
eight of his foes below. Jouett sank to the deck, growing weak from 
the effects of his wound, as well as losing his sight. Thoughts of home 
and friends, family, and his mother flitted through his brain like light- 
ning. Then his resolve to do his duty roused him to fresh exertions. 
Striking his head against the gun-carriage, the shock seemed to give 
him new life, and he sprang to his feet, determined to finish his work. 

The forts had opened fire on the schooner, and armed boats set off 
for the scene of action. 

The prisoners on board ran below, refusing to come on deck, but 
a shell thrown down among them changed their minds. The vessel 
was in a sinking condition from Gunner Carter’s first shot; therefore, 
the work must be quickly finished. 

Yet the defense was so desperate that Jouett was twice left alone 
on the deck with Carter, the crews having retreated to the boats. At 
the moment when victory was all but achieved, Jouett was deserted in 
the most cowardly manner by a large part of his command, who rowed 
away in the second launch bound for the “Santee.” He was not thus 
to be baffled, for he rallied the remnant of his men, drove the thirteen 
prisoners that he had captured into his boat, abandoning the schooner, 
now well on fire, and carrying off her colors. 

His perils were by no means ended. The ship was more than six 
miles away, he was badly wounded, his pilot and coxswain shot, his 
compass lost. Laying his course by a star, his eight weary oarsmen 
toiled at the oars, with the heavy load of prisoners, with wind and 
tide against them, and, worst of all, the enemy now in steamers in hot 
pursuit. While the boat was trying to find the ‘‘ Santee,” these came 
in sight of the men of the crew, who became almost mutinous in lan- 
guage and action through their fear of capture. Jouett drew a pistol 
on them and commanded silence, swearing they should never be cap- 
tured, 

It was at this moment he.was paid what he considered was the 
greatest compliment he ever received, for the rebel captain * exclaimed, 
“T don’t know who you are, but damn me if you ain’t a brave fellow. 
Deserted by your crew twice, yet you got the vessel. You are a man!” 

This acquaintance, so remarkably commenced, ended in a long and 
tried friendship between the two. 

What a night Jouett must have had! It seemed to him he could 
not hold out much longer, nor dared he let any one know how fear- 
_ fully he suffered, lest the prisoners should rise and take the boat. 

Slipping his hand under his jacket he stanched his wound by push- 
ing the red flannel shirt into it, and bracing his arm against his side. © 
For three long hours he sat thus, speaking encouragement to his men, 


® Captain Chubb was a full-blooded Yankee, but, being a citizen of Galveston 
at the time, he had entered the rebel service. 
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comfort to the wounded, giving water to all who wanted it. Just at 
daybreak they arrived at the “Santee,” having lost a great deal of 
time searching for her in the darkness. The boat and its occupants 
having reached the deck, Jouett yielded to his wound, sank down in- 
sensible, and was dangerously ill for weeks, 

The Federal loss was one killed, two officers and six men wounded ; 
two of them died. The “ Royal Yacht” was destroyed, but the loss of 
the Confederates is not recorded. 

Think of the courage and determination it took to carry him 
through this gallant exploit! Yet, amid the multitude of events hap- 
pening about this period, not many, outside of the navy, realized its 
greatness, being the first capture, under such circumstances, achieved 
in the war, and there are but few naval affairs of as great brilliancy 
recorded, in the long list of those accomplished by our brave sailors. 

In General Order No. 21, the Navy Department thanked Lieuten- 
ant Jouett, his officers and men, and ordered him to New York to take 
a command worthy of his valor. 

Evidently the Navy Department did not move as promptly in 
giving him a ship as his friends seemed to think he deserved, for 
there is a letter from Senator John J. Crittenden, showing a deep in- 
terest in Lieutenant Jouett and his promotion. 

It is addressed to his eldest brother, at that time in the field as 
lieutenant-colonel of the Fifteenth Kentucky Federal Infantry. 


‘“ WasHINGTON, January 4, 1862. 
“ LIEUTENANT-COLONEL GEORGE P. JOUETT: 

“My DEAR Srr,—A few days before the receipt of your letter of 
the 30th ult., I had received one from your brother James, and had 
been to the Navy Department to bring a little more vividly to the 
mind of the Secretary the very gallant achievement of your brother 
James, and to express his wish to be ordered to service on our river 
fleet on the Mississippi. The secretary then spoke handsomely of 
James, but seemed to think that his services were required in the 
South. I left him to think of the matter. I went again to the de- 
partment, and was at once told that James, as a recognition and re- 
ward for his gallant conduct, had been ordered home to be put in 
command of a national vessel of war,—I don’t know of what class. 
But he is to have an independent command. There the honor lies,— 
and this is given him expressly for gallant conduct, and that without 
any solicitation of friends, 

So you will all see that James is making a noble start in the war. 
I am sincerely gratified at it, and from my own feelings can well judge 
how much delight and pleasure it must give you and all his family. 

“T am your friend, etc., 
(Signed) “J. J. CRITTENDEN.” 
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From the ‘‘ Santee” he was ordered to the “ Montgomery,” and 
thence ordered North, as he was not recovering rapidly from his 
wound, leaving the station near Galveston March 1, 1862.° 

The Navy Department, although having made such promises to 
Senator Crittenden, declined to give him active service until fully re- 
covered, but at length he reported to Admiral Farragut for active ser- 
vice in the Gulf Squadron about the close of 1862, and by him was 
ordered to the command of the United States steamer “ R. R. Cuyler,” 
stationed off Mobile. Farragut was at that time at Port Hudson on the 
Mississippi River and Jouett at New Orleans, but the orders requiring 
him to report without delay to Commodore Goldsborough, he lost no 
time, but hastened to join the West Gulf Blockading Squadron, off 
Mobile Bay. It would seem that the lesson of old Commodore Stewart 
remained with Jouett, for when he arrived amidst the fleet, though 
the night was dark and stormy, the hour after eleven, he reported 
“ without delay,” being assigned to the “ R. R. Cuyler” that night. 

It is said of him that he began “ to stir up things” almost as soon 
as he got on board. At any rate, he at once took in the situation, 
finding that the ship had been in that one position for nine months, 
and nothing had been accomplished,—no captures, no excitement. 

Within two days he had sent a boat’s crew at night into the vicinity 
of Fort Morgan, obtaining such valuable information that, putting it 
into use, the squadron captured in three weeks nineteen prizes. This 
put almost an entire stop to the blockade-running, which had been 
very bold and lucrative to the Confederates and their friends. 

Jouett had not been used to taking life as easily as those who had 
preceded him on the station, and his coming made blockading quite 
interesting. There was a great deal that would form a story, but not 
make history, connected with his life on the “ R. R. Cuyler.” 

He had been promoted to lieutenant-commander July 16, 1862. 

While on the “ Cuyler” he had captured a number of vessels, among 
them the steamers “ Eugenia” and “ Kate Dale,” and was frequently 
commended by the admiral for activity and success in blockade duties, 

The “ R. R. Cuyler,” becoming unfit for further service by constant 
and severe cruising, was ordered North and placed out of commission, 
and September 23, 1863, he was directed to fit out the United States 
steamer ‘‘ Metacomet.” Upon reporting this steamer ready for sea, he 
was sent with her to resume his duties under Admiral Farragut, in the 
squadron off Mobile Bay. Previous to the battle there, the “ Meta- 
comet,” under his command, met with marked success in the arduous 
duties of the blockade, capturing several vessels, syrveying channels, 


* «J was given command of the ‘‘ Montgomery”’ over the heads of many of my 
seniors as a recognition of my conduct in Galveston harbor, in destroying the 
‘Royal Yacht.’ After joining Flag-Officer McKean off the Mississippi River I 
declined holding this command in the presence of my seniors. This and ill health 
caused me to return North.’”’—Private correspondence of Jouett. 
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dragging for torpedoes, as well as minor services. This carried Jouett 
up to mid-summer of 1864. 

August 5 dawned brightly, with a southwest wind. The Fed- 
eral fleet lay at anchor fully prepared to force an entrance into Mobile 
Bay, pass Fort Morgan, intending finally to reach the city, assisting 
the land forces, which were to co-operate. 

Our attention during the occurrences of this memorable action will 
have to be centred on Lieutenant-Commander Jouett, as far as may be, 
because a good-sized volume has already been written recording the 
almost countless incidents of that great conflict. 

The “ Metacomet” was a wooden vessel, of a class called “ double- 
ender ;” that is, both ends shaped alike, so as to be used in narrow 
denne; either end answering for a bow. She was new, of 974 tons 
burthen, carrying ten guns, and was propelled by side wheels. 

The plan of the battle was for the monitors to go first, followed by 
the large wooden men-of-war, having each a smaller, but powerful, 
wooden ship made fast on the left or port side, to give the heavy ves- 
sels more speed, as well as to assist them in making the many short 
turns that might be required to be hastily made in the midst of the 
battle. The “ Metacomet” was assigned to the port side of the “ Hart- 
ford,” Admiral Farragut’s flag-ship, because the “ Metacomet” was the 
fastest boat in the whole fleet, and, besides, Jouett having been men- 
tioned for his bravery in action, Farragut expected occasion might arise 
to make use of him. 

At 4.30 a.m. the “ Metacomet” ran alongside of the “ Hartford,” 
and lashed on the port side. An hour later, after his morning cup of 
tea, Admiral Farragut said, “ Well, we might as well get under way,” 
which was signaled to the other ships, and the fleet, in the order in- 
dicated, moved off. 

Farragut himself soon after took a position in the port main shrouds 
of the “ Hartford,” so as to command a better view, at the same time 
being within easy speaking distance of Jouett, who was in command of 
the “ Metacomet” from the starboard or right paddle-box. This 
brought them only a few feet apart, but sometimes the noise of the can- 
nonading was so deafening that signs had to be used instead of words. 

The firing began quite soon, but it was not until after seven o’clock 
that the whole fleet was in action, hotly engaged with Fort Morgan 
and the small Confederate fleet. It was about this time Admiral Far- 
ragut had climbed up the rigging so far in order to see over the smoke 
that Captain Drayton of' the “ Hartford” had Quartermaster Knowles 
go up and make the admiral fast to the shrouds, go that he might not 
fall to the deck if the shrouds below him were shot away. And this 
was the origin of all the fine writing that has been done about Farra- 
gut and his being lashed in the rigging. 

(To be continued.) 
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The Navies of the World, 
(From the New York Sun.) 


PROGRESS IN NAVAL CONSTRUCTION DUR- 
ING THE YEAR. . 
Great Britain leads in the Number of Ships 
under Construction, with France Second— 
Russia, Germany, Italy, and Japan adding 
to their Naval Strength. 


TueE development of naval warfare and 
the progress made by the leading powers 
of the world in all that pertains to the sci- 
ence of fighting on the seas is graphically 
and fully set forth in the Annual of the 
Bureau of Naval Intelligence issued last 
March. This book is prepared under the 
direction of the department for the benefit 
of the navy, and contains carefully-writ- 
ten articles by experts on what has been 
done during the past twelve months in 
all branches of naval progress. The 
book is a résumé of the important experi- 
ments conducted abroad in ordnance and 
armor, treats of the various fleet evolu- 
tions of Great Britain and France, with 
comments thereon, and gives a complete 
account of the construction policy of each 
power supporting a navy and the charac- 
ter and type of the vessels building or 
contemplated. It is the only publication 
of its kind issued, and as it is of great 
value to all interested in the growth of 
naval power, the publication is much 
sought. 

In reviewing Great Britain’s naval 
policy the Annual shows that, as usual, 
it is by far more liberal than that of any 
two other naval nations combined. The 
estimates for new work during the past 
year and for the fiscal year ending April 
next amount to over $91,000,000, or up- 
ward of $6,000,000 more than was voted 
the previous year. The increase is due 


to new construction, increased progress 
in ships already laid down, increased per- 
sonnel, new naval works, improvement 
and increase of the naval reserve, and in 
increased amounts of coal and other sup- 
plies, both at home and at outlying naval 
stations, and general equipment of the 
entire service in every direction, in order 
that it may be brought to the highest de- 
gree of efficiency. The programme for 
new construction includes four protected 
cruisers of the highest type, of 11,000 tons 
displacement, four protected cruisers of 
about 6000 tons, two cruisers of about 2100 
tons, twenty first-class torpedo-boats, so- 
called ‘‘destroyers,’’ and ten first-class 
torpedo-boats of smaller size. This does 
not, however, show the actual number of 
ships now building for the British navy. 
There are now in government yards 
building eight first-class battle-ships, 
eight first-class cruisers, two second-class 
cruisers, and four sloops, and in private 
yards, under contract, two first-class bat- 
tle-ships, eleven first-class cruisers, and 
forty-five first-class torpedo-boats. This 
fleet under construction is alone almost 
equal to the strength of the German or 
American navy. Within the last few 
months work has begun on four first-class 
cruisers,—‘‘ Romeda,”’ ‘‘ Diadem,’’. ‘* Eu- 
rope,” and “Niobe,” each of 11,000 
tons, four hundred and thirty-five feet 
in length, sixty-nine feet beam, and a 
draught of twenty-five feet. Their en- 
gines will be as powerful as those of the 
“ Minneapolis” and “Columbia,” and 
are designed to develop 20,000 horse- 
power, which is believed will give the 
vessels a sustained speed of 20.5 knots. 
The capacity of the coal-bunkers is one 
of the extraordinary features of these 
ships, each having room for over 2000 
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tons, which should give a great steaming 
radius for vessels: of. their machinery 
power. The reduction in the calibre of 
guns by the British service is shown by 
the armament of these vessels, all of 
which will carry fifteen 6-inch rifles, 
fourteen 12-pounders, and two submerged 
torpedo-tubes in the side, and one stern- 
tube. They will resemble the “ Terrible’’ 
in the protection of the armament and 
arrangement for the transport of ammu- 
nition to the fighting stations. 

Four first-class protected cruisers, the 
‘* Arrogant,’ ‘ Furious,’ ‘‘ Gladiator,”’ 
and ‘ Vindictive,’’ are to be built at 
government yards, designed to be of 
the highest speed and fighting efficiency 
for ships of their class. They will each 
be three hundred and fifty feet long, dis- 
placement of 6750 tons, and are expected 
to develop nineteen knots an hour. Their 
armament will consist of six-inch guns 
and a number of rapid fire rifles. 

The Annual devotes much space to a 
description of the two powerful battle- 
ships ‘‘ Magnificent’? and ‘ Majestic,” 
launched during the year and completed 
in the quickest time on record for ships of 
their size. They are looked upon as the 
most formidable vessels in the world, but, 
unlike our ‘‘ Indiana’’ and ships of her 
class, their heaviest guns aretwelves. A 
few years ago practically all battle-ships 
built for Great Britain carried 18-inch 
and even as high as 15-inch guns. The 
loss of the ‘* Victoria’’ settled the ques- 
tion of heavy ordnance for England. 

The Annual contains an account of the 
return to active service of the old battle- 
ship ‘‘Sultan,’’: wrecked six years ago 
near Malta and afterwards raised, towed 
home, and rebuilt at a cost of $1,000,000, 
The vessel now has a speed of 14 knots. 
Nearly all the torpedo-boats of the 
‘‘ Havock”’ class are shown to have been 
launched and nearing completion. These 
number seventeen, and each is designed 
to make over 26 knots. So far the ‘‘ Dar- 
ing” has eclipsed them all by showing 
a speed of 28.4 knots, with a draught of a 
little over six feet, the ‘‘ Havock’’ and 
‘‘ Hornet’? each making over 27 knots. 
The gun armament of these boats consists 
of one 12-pounder and five 6-pounders, 
and all are fitted with tubulous boilers. 

France comes next to Great Britain in 
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its outlay for the navy and in the num- 
ber of ships of all classes under construc- 
tion. The total amount appropriated for 
the last fiscal year, ending January 1, was 
$52,180,000, an increase of only half a 
million over that of the previous year. 
Seventeen new vessels were begun during 
the year, and when they are in hand 
France will have seventy-six ships and 
torpedo-boats on the stocks, distributed 
as follows : nine battle-ships, seven build- 
ing in government yards and two by pri- 
vate contract ; three coast-defense vessels 
of the monitor type, of which two are 
building by contract, eight first-class 
cruisers, ten second-class cruisers, five of 
the third-class, two torpedo-depot ships, 
two torpedo-vessels, two dispatch vessels, 
one gun-vessel, seven first-class torpedo- 
boats, twenty-six smaller torpedo-boats, 
and a submarine boat. 

France will this year ask for $52,614,- 
000 to continue the work of building her 
navy. Thenew programme comprises one 
first-class battle-ship, to cost $3,531,000 ; 
two first-class cruisers, to cost each $3,- 
184,000 ; one second-class, one third-class, 
one station dispatch-boat, one gun-vessel, 
two large torpedo-vessels, and two first- 
class coast-defense ships. The keel of the 
battle-ship will be laid down at Brest, and 
she will resemble the battle-ships ‘St. 
Louis” and ‘‘ Charlemagne.’’ She is ex- 
pected to be completed in 1900. — 

Germany’s naval programme provides 
for the construction of one first-class bat- 
tle-ship to replace the ‘‘ Preussen,”’ one 
first-class armored cruiser of 7700 tons, 
three second-class protected cruisers of 
improved type, and for refitting three 
of her old battle-ships, and extensive re- 
pairs to four others. The total amount 
expended on the increase of her navy for 
the year just ended was $19,889,000. 
The battle-ship, when completed, will 
cost, exclusive of ordnance, $3,360,000. 
She is to be finished in four years. Dur- 
ing the year ten torpedo-boats were de- 
livered to the government, eleven having 
greater displacement, higher speed, and 
better accommodations for the crew than 
any yet constructed for the navy. During 
a five hours’ run in a rough sea at load 
draught the average speed maintained 
was 23.67 knots. With the torpedo- 
boats in course of construction Germany 
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will have ten division boats of two hun- 
dred and fifty to three hundred and 
eighty tons, and one hundred and twelve 
first-class torpedo-boats. Her torpedo- 
boats in future will be armed with 3- 
pounder and 8-millimetre machine guns. 
All Hotchkiss revolving cannon now car- 
ried will be removed as fast as possible 
and the new armament substituted. 
Great strides have been made by Russia 
in strengthening her fleets in the last 
year, the total amount expended in new 
construction having amounted to $13,- 
279,520. The report of the naval attaché 
at St. Petersburg shows that Russia has 
underconstruction threesister battle-ships 
of 11,000 tons, two battle-ships of 8000 
and 9000 tons respectively, three coast- 
defense vessels of the size of the ‘‘ Monte- 
rey,’’ an armored cruiser of 12,500 tons, 
two small battle-ships of 8850 tons, one 
battle-ship of 12,480 tons, one protected 
cruiser of 3828 tons, nine transports, one 
gun-vessel, one torpedo-vessel, and one 
yacht of 5200 tons, presumably for the 
royal family. One of her cruisers is to 
have engines of 17,000 horse-power, twin 
screws, and a speed of 19.5 knots. The 
length of this craft will be four hundred 
and eighty feet; beam, sixty-five feet, 
and draught of twenty-five feet. Her 
complement will consist of thirty-five 
officers and seven hundred men. A no- 
ticeable feature of the battle-ships is that 
they all carry 12-inch guns and the armor 
of all is treated by the Harvey process. 

Italy during the year expended only 
$4,400,400. She has yet under way, 
however, three first-class battle-ships, five 
armored cruisers, two protected cruisers, 
one gun-vessel, and several small vessels 
for local work. She is said to have in 
contemplation three more battle-ships, 
and plans have been approved for two of 
novel design, in which speed is combined 
with very low free-board. Italy has 
completed a submarine torpedo-boat with 
a length of forty-nine feet and a beam of 
eleven feet. She is designed to make a 
speed of ten knots when wholly sub- 
merged, but so far no record has been 
received of her trial. 

Japan intends materially to strengthen 
her navy. The increase will be chiefly 
in battle-ships, coast-defense vessels, and 
armored cruisers. 


Argentina has ordered two armored 
vessels of 5500 tons and twenty-knots 
speed. Austria has building a first-class 
cruiser and two torpedo-vessels and 
launched a coast-defense vessel during 
the year. Brazil’s programme includes 
two small coast-defense vessels, three 
torpedo-boats, and two light-draught 
armored vessels, with the possible addi- 
tion of one cruiser. Chili proposes to 
add to her navy three ‘ships, one, a very 
fast cruiser of 6000 tons, having already 
been ordered abroad. 

The record of the Chinese navy is said 
by the Annual to have been disastrous. 
Its only additions since the crushing de- 
feat by Japan has been four first-class 
torpedo-boats. Her loss during the war 
is put down at twenty-two vessels of all 
classes. 

Ecuador’s navy consisted of one small 
gun-boat, but last May her boilers ex- 
ploded, killing the commander and four- 
teen men, and it is probable that no 
attempt will be made to support another 
war ship. Liberia’s navy consists of a 
small gunboat built last year in England. 

Upon the question of ordnance the 
Annual contains a valuable paper by 
Lieutenant Lansdale, which concludes 
that the tendency in the development of 
gun construction is undoubtedly in the 
direction of guns of moderate dimen- 
sions, which may be man-handled, but 
developing enormous power, and in im- 
provements in breech mechanism, tend- 
ing to “increase rapidity of fire. The 
value of modern artillery fire, as exem- 
plified in the Chinese war, is referred to 
by the paper, which says that the Jap- 
anese fleet, with five 9-inch, four 7-inch, 
and eight 6-inch guns, were opposed to a 
Chinese fleet with practically none. The 


‘Japanese guns were purchased in Eng- 


land, and are reported to have been fired 
seven times in twenty-five seconds. 
Rapid ammunition supply is regarded 
by the paper as of vital importance. In 
some navies it is the practice to store a 
sufficient number of projectiles near each 
gun to supply, it through action. Some 


_ of the Japanese officers taking part in the 


Yalu battle, while admitting the addi-~ 
tional risk involved in carrying a large 
number of loaded shells on deck, consid- 
ered this practice essential to the devel- 
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opment of the full usefulness of the rapid- 
fire guns. 

In treating of armor, the Annual con- 
cludes that at the present time the manu- 
facture of face-hardened armor plates is 
being developed and improved so rapidly 
that it seems impossible now to deal 
satisfactorily with the question of per- 
foration. The formulas heretofore used 
in expressing the resistance to perfora- 
tion to be expected from an armor plate 
are no longer applicable to face-hardened 
armor. 

Notes on Small-Arms, by Lieutenant 
Harmony of the Marine Corps, sum up 
the experiments abroad as showing that 
a millimetre rifle is considered practica- 
ble, and even smaller calibres will be 
tried. . 

Lieutenant Fiske, the inventor of the 
range-finder, has a paper on progress in 
the naval use of electricity. Practical 
results, he says, show more accurate 
firing with electricity than with either 
percussion or friction. 


Four Unique Navy Types. 


(From the New York Sun.) 


VESSELS WHOSE LIKE CANNOT BE FOUND 
OUTSIDE OUR NAVY. 


Peculiarities and Advantages of the Monitor, 
the Ammen Ram, the Dynamite Cruiser, 
and the Submarine Torpedo-Boat—Their 
Combined Defensive Force. “ 

ENGLIsH naval experts not only have 
acknowleged publicly in recent years 
that the quality of the new navy of the 
United States is better than that of 
any other, but they have declared that 
all nations must look to this country for 
decided advance in the art of naval 
warfare. Yankeeingenuity, they expect, 
will solve many difficult problems. Ship 
for ship, our naval vessels are known to 
be superior to ships of similar types in 
other navies. The superiority of our 
battle-ships of the ‘Indiana’ class to 
those of the ‘‘ Royal Sovereign’’ class in 
England, although the English vessels 
are nearly four thousand tons larger, is 
beyond dispute. Undoubtedly the fact 
that the United States always has ex- 
celléd in quality in naval matters leads 
the officials of other countries to expect 
greater things of us. 
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‘Whatever may come of this expec- 
tation it is not known generally that 
already this country has four types of 
vessels not possessed by other nations. 
Each of these types marks an advance 
in naval warfare, and although perhaps 
only one type is new, their development 
has given the United States navy a de- 
fensive strength such as the navy of no 
other country has. These types are: 
the monitor type of battle-ship, the 
best example of which is the ‘‘ Puritan,” 
soon to go into commission ; the so-called 
dynamite cruiser ‘‘ Vesuvius,” as to 
whose success or failure the Navy Depart- 
ment seems to be in doubt; the Ammen 
ram “ Katahdin,’’ almost ready for active 
work, and the submarine torpedo-boat de- 
signed by J. P. Holland and now building 
in Baltimore. 

Although the monitor type of war- 
ship is over thirty years old, and its 
success is beyond dispute, other nations 
have been content to let it remain an 
American type, for which, of course, 
there is a reason. That probably is that 
monitors are good for defensive purposes 
chiefly. Foreign navies want offensive 
as well as defensive ships. No country 
possesses a ram like the “ Katahdin.” 
Doubt as to the success of the ‘“‘ Vesuvius” 
has prevented other nations from copying 
her. Many nations have tried submarine 
boats, and some have had partial success 
with them, notably Russia and Turkey, 
but their vessels have been small affairs 
compared with the Holland boat, which 
it is believed, with all the confidence that 
science can assert in the domain of spec- 
ulation, will be a complete solution of the 
problem of navigation under water. 

American naval officers have asserted 
for years that the “ Puritan” will be the 
finest fighting machine afloat. She will 
have four guns of 12-inch bore, which is 
next to the largest size available for use 
on vessels. At a distance of a mile these 
guns will be able to pierce the thickest 
armor on any ship afloat. What makes 
the “ Puritan” especially formidable is 
the fact that she presents such a small 
target in herself. She has less than two 
feet of freeboard when fighting. She 
can lower herself several inches in the 
water by flooding tanks. She has four- 
teen inches of the very best armor on her 
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sides. Her two turrets seem to be the 
only places of importance on the ship 
that can be hit. These are to have 
eight-inch armor, and, inasmuch as this 
armor is curved, it is as effective for pro- 
tection as if it were several inches thicker. 
The vessel only draws eighteen feet of 
water. This light draught makes the 
‘‘ Puritan” a model harbor defender. 
In New York she would not be compelled 
to lie in the main ship-channel, but she 
could cut across in the Swash Channel and 
head off any foreign battle-ship that 
might have slipped by her. 

The ‘ Puritan,’’ like the ‘‘ Terror,’ 
“ Monadnock,’’ ‘Amphitrite,’ and 
‘« Miantonomoh,’’ has been twenty years 
in building. On the whole it is well 
that their completion has been delayed, 
for they have twin screws, improved 
armor, and modern guns, which they 
would not have had they been fin- 
ished according to their original designs. 
Although they do not belong strictly to 
the new navy, they are as modern in 
their line as any of the new navy vessels. 
So thoroughly American is their type 
that one of the strictly new navy vessels 
has been constructed on their principle. 
That vessel is the ‘“‘ Monterey.” 

There is a mistaken notion that mon- 
itor boats are not seaworthy. It is true 
they are not adapted to transocean voy- 
ages, because they lack coal-carrying ca- 
pacity, but they are thorough sea-going 
boats. They are wet boats, but they are 
stanch. That was shown conclusively 
three years ago when the famous old 
‘¢ Kearsarge’”’ was towing one of the old 
monitors from New York to North 
Carolina. They got in a furious gale off 
the mouth of the Chesapeake. The gale 
was of cyclonic nature. Those on the 
‘¢ Kearsarge” thought the monitor wouid 
sink before their eyes. The tow-line 
parted. It seemed incredible that an old 
monitor with limping engines and leaky 
joints could live. She was nothing but 
a chip of iron floating in a terrific sea. 

At first those on the monitor thought 
their time had come. They would not 
give up, however, and found that they 
could maintain steerage-way with the 
antiquated machinery and that they 
would live if the force of the seas did not 
start the rivets and open uptheship. It 
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was an anxious time, but they put for 
Norfolk, and, after forty-eight hours 
struggle, when it was generally believed 
that both the “‘ Kearsarge’’ and her tow 
must have gone down, the old monitor 
came limping into port; having actually 
beaten the ‘‘ Kearsarge,’”’ which had been 
making for the same refuge. The new 
monitors probably could outlive any gale 
as long as the water did not flood the 
smoke-pipes and thus put out the fires. 
Such an accident has not happened to 
any large vessel in recent years, and 
hence it is safe to declare them absolutely 
seaworthy. Their chief mission, how- 
ever, is that of harbor defense, and the 
battle-ship has not been built or even 
planned that the ‘‘ Puritan,” the largest 
of these old and yet new monitors, could 
not cope with on equal terms in or off of 
New York orany other harbor. Indeed 
the advantage would be with the “ Pur- 
itan,” because, being so small a target, 
probably her shots would be fifty per cent. 
more effective than those of an opponent 
of equal theoretical powers. 

There can be no doubt that there has 
been so much opposition to the so-called 
dynamite cruiser ‘‘ Vesuvius’’ that many 
persons view her with suspicion. It is 
said that she is impracticable, that she is 
unsafe, and that in warfare she could not 
get near an antagonist. The fact is, the 
‘‘ Vesuvius’’ has never had a fair trial, 
even theoretically. Those whochampion 
her point to the fact that she can throw 
not less than fifteen thousand pounds of 
high explosives at a given mark a mile 
away in half an hour. Such an engine 
of war as this has powers of destruction 
the like of which had not even been 
dreamed of until the present generation. 

Moreover, this platform of gun-cotton 
guns can be moved from place to place 
at high speed. If she were hidden in 
some cove in a harbor no battle-ship 
would dare for a moment to try to come 
within the possibility of herrange. One 
of her air torpedoes striking the water 
within a hundred yards of a ship would 
probably tear out the sides of the craft 
no matter how formidable it might be, ° 
by means of the vacuum created by the 
explosion. No vessel could live if struck 
by one of the cartridges that the “ Ve- 
suvius’”’ could throw. It is no wonder 





EXPERIMENT 


iS ALWAYS 


COSTLY 


IT IS DOUBLY COSTLY AND 


DANGEROUS 


WHERE HUMAN LIFE IS AT STAKE, 
IN ALL OF 


MUNYON’S REMEDIES 


you will not find one single experiment. They are cures—and 
speedy cures—for all diseases. They come as the result of persistent 
scientific research, and, as offered through the Munyon Homeopathic 
Home Remedy Co., of Philadelphia, combine the life-work of some 
of the brightest and best-stored minds known to the world of ad- 
vanced Homeopathy. 


A CURE FOR EVERY DISEASE, 


Munyon’s Rheumatism Cure seldom fails to relieve in one to three 
hours, and cures in a few days. Price, 25 cents. 

Munyon’s Dyspepsia Cure positively cures all forms of indigestion and 
stomach trouble. rice, 25 cents. 

Munyon’s Cold Cure prevents pneumonia and breaks up a cold in a 
few hours, Price, 25 cents. 

Munyon’s Cough Care stops coughs, night sweats, allays soreness, and 
speedily heals the lungs. Price, 25 cents. 

Munyon’s Kidney Cure speedily cures pains in the back, loins, or 
groins, and all forms of kidney disease. Price, 25 cents. 

Muanyon’s Nerve Cure cures all the symptoms of nervous exhaustion, 
such as depressed spirits, failure of memory, restless and sleepless 
nights, pains in the head and dizziness. It stimulates and strengthens 
the nerves, and is a wonderful tonic. Price, 25 cents. 

ene Headache Cure stops headache in three minutes. Price, 25 
cents. 


ane Pile Ointment positively cures all forms of piles. Price, 25 
cents. : 

eure Blood Cure eradicates all impurities of the blood. Price, 25 
mts. 


ee 

Munyon’s Liver Cure corrects headache, biliousness, jaundice, consti- 
pation, and all liver diseases. Price, 25 cents. 

Munyon’s Female Remedies are a boon to all women, 

Munyon’s Asthma Cure and Herbs are guaranteed to relieve asthma 
in three minutes and cure in five days. Price, 50 cents each. 

Munyon’s Catarrh Remedies never fail. The Catarrh Cure—price 25 
eents—eradicates the disease from the system, and the Catarrh Tabliets— 
price, 25 cents—cleanse and heal the parts. 

Munyon’s Vitalizer restores lost power to weak men. Price, $1.00. 


A SEPARATE CURE FOR EACH DISEASE. AT ALL 
DRUGGISTS, MOSTLY 25 CENTS A VIAL. 


Your druggist will present you free with a copy of the “Guide to 
— a valuable little medical publication that should be in every 
ome. 
Personal letters to Prof. Munyon, 1505 Arch Street, Philadelphia, Pa., 
answered with free medical advice for any disease. 


MUNYON’S HOMEOPATHIC HOME REMEDY CO., 


Main Office: 1505 Arch Street, Philadelphia. 
* Sub. Offices in all Principal Cities. 
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Largest Office 
Building i in the 
State of New Jersey 


From it are directed the 
operations of the thousands 
of agents who, in twenty 

‘states and the district of 
Columbia, collect the week- 
ly premiums on 2,400,000 
policies in force in the Indus- 
trial and Ordinary Branches. 

It houses a clerical force 
of nearly 600 persons en- 
gaged in keeping record of 
The Prudential’s business, 
which comprises over 


$30,000,000 
Life Insurance 


From this building The Prudential makes 
payment every working day of about 150 
claims, aggregating $14,000, or between 
$4,000,000 and $5,000,000 per annum. 
The Prudential has paid, up to date, “ 
over $23,000,000, distributed to about ~o.% 
250,000 families, and thereby benefiting ~~’* 
more than 1,250,000 people. Cj 
The Prudential offers, through Assets i 
of $15,780,000,Surplus of $3,300,000, <p PRUDENTIAL 
and Annual Income of $12,500,000, pth; ae 
ample security for fulfilment of contracts, ‘ STRENGTH OF | 
good from start to finish. i GIBRALTAR 
Life Insurance for Children,Women and 
Men. Ages, 1 to 70. Amounts, $15 to 
$50,000. 


Che Prudential JTusurance 
Company of America eee 


John F. Dryden, President 
Home Office: Newark, N. J. 
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that the Navy Department hesitates to ,; shot in her unprotected magazines would 


discard such an engine of war, even 
though it be shown that ‘ dynamite’”’ 
guns are more effective on land than on 
a floating platform, where it is difficult 
to regulate the distance of hurling mis- 
siles by compressed air owing to the con- 
stant rise and fall of the ship as a gun 
platform. 

Tests made three years ago at Port 
Royal showed that in target shooting the 
‘¢ Vesuvius” made a marvelous showing, 
even though the officers and crew were 
not trained in that kind of gunnery. 
With a fixed target, the ‘‘ Vesuvius’ 
being stationary, nearly one hundred per 
cent. of the shots were effective, and some 
of the shooting was as close as with the 
big guns on ships. When the target 
was in motion, and the ‘ Vesuvius’ 
stationary or in motion, it was found that 
the number of effective shots was greater 
than in actual warfare. The charge that 
the ship could not shoot effectively was 
dispelled. 

But there was a serious hitch. None 
of the projectiles, which were loaded 
with gun-cotton exploded. The fuse, 
which was supposed to cause an explosion 
on impact, did not work. It was of new 
design, and it was said that it would be 
easy to remedy the difficulty. Even if 
this were not possible, the fuse that was 
tried when the ship was accepted by the 
government could be used. The explo- 
sions caused by that fuse were such as 
naval officers never saw before. They 
tore up from the bottom of the Delaware 
River great blocks of black mud, and 
threw them with the water in the shape 
of a crested mountain three hundred feet 
in the air. It was asifa volcano liad 
burst in the river bed and had begun to 
spit fire and water. When those mud 
balls bagan to fall they seemed to gather 
the water about them, and they resembled 
immense comets with watery tail rush- 
ing towards the earth. No one who saw 
that experiment ever doubted the value 
of the “ Vesuvius’’ as an engine of war. 

It must be remembered that the “ Ve- 
suvius’’ can be of no service unless she is 
within a mile of her antagonist. Her 
opponents say that she would be riddled 
by her opponent’s quick-firing guns be- 
fore she could get within range. One 


wreck her. That is undoubtedly true, 
but the same thing is true of every other 
torpedo-boat. The ‘ Vesuvius’ is noth- 
ing more than a torpedo-boat. She hurls 
her torpedoes through the air instead of 
through the water. She has high speed 
to avoid being struck by projectiles. She 
would have an even chance in a fight, 
and if she were protected by a:battle-ship 
she. could approach near an antagonist 
with comparative safety. If only one of 
thirty shots hit the mark, even though 
she might be lost herself, she would be a 
success in an engagement. 

Open hostility: has been shown in the 
navy to this boat. Certain naval officers 
have declared that the use of gun-cotton 
and similar explosives belongs to the 
army. Wholesale butchery work, such 
as the use of these explosives suggests is 
not to their liking. There can be no doubt 
as to the success of the dynamite guns 
on land, but why the government should 
reject their use on a moving: platform 
simply because they are not so effective 
as/on a stationary platform, has not been 
explained. Many persons who are famil- 
iar with the facts as to the opposition in 
the navy to the “‘ Vesuvius’’ do not hesi- 
tate to assert that it arises from motives 
which are highly discreditable to any 
man whose profession is that of warfare. 
The ‘‘ Vesuvius’’ draws only about eleven 
feet of water, has a speed of nearly 
twenty-two knots, and 3800 horse-power. 
Darting.about a harbor with little regard 
to channels and with enormous powers 
of destruction in her hold, there is no 
telling the probable limitation of her 
power and value. She is useful in time 
of peace in blowing up wrecks along the 
coast, and in time of war would be of 
great value, for any agency of destruction 
is valuable then. 

The ram “ Katahdin” does not rest on 
speculation merely as to its value. The 
loss of the ‘ Victoria’’ in collision with 
the ram of the “Camperdown” in the 
Mediterranean Sea three years ago, 
showed the effectiveness of the ram. 
There were instances of it in our civil 
war. Numerous accidents at sea have 
shown that collision blows are the most 
fatal to ships. The ‘‘ Katahdin” is built 
for that purpose solely. She has a thick 
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steel deck of armor capable of resisting 
the attack of ordinary guns. Her prow 
is of solid steel and weighs fourteen tons. 
Her ram is slender as wellassharp. The 
idea of that is that she may draw away 
when she has struck her antagonist a 
blow and not be carried down when the 
injured vessel goes under. The ‘‘ Katah- 
din” carries two small rapid-firing guns 
for use in case of attack by torpedo-boats. 
Her speed is about fifteen knots. She 
will not hesitate to attack any vessel that 
floats. She has more than seventy water- 
tight compartments and numerous pumps 
for use in case of injury to herself in 
collision. She draws only fifteen feet of 
water, and thus is independent of channels 
in harbor defense. Numerous descrip- 
tions of her have been printed recently. 

It is only within a short time that it 
became generally known that this country 
was building a submarine torpedo-boat, 
and that within a year the craft would 
probably be in service. This submarine 
boat is as yet unnamed. She is to run 
on the surface at the rate of sixteen knots 
an hour; awash, that is, with only the 
observation turret and the smoke-stack 
showing, at the rate of fifteen knots an 
hour ; submerged completely, at the rate 
of eight knots an hour for six hours at 
a stretch. When running under water, 
storage batteries are the propelling power. 
When running awash or on the surface, 
steam is used. When about to dive the 
smoke-stack is dropped inside the craft, 
and all openings are made tight. Oom- 
pressed air furnishes breathing atmos- 
phere. Paddles that resemble in principle 
the feet of a duck are the means by whith 
the diving is done. The boat can be made 
to dive twenty-five feet in twenty seconds 
when running on the surface, and in ten 
seconds when running awash. It carries 
five torpedoes, which are to be discharged 
against a hostile vessel. 

When it is not desirable to come up in 
the presence of an enemy, a camera lu- 
cida, which is nothing more than a pipe 
about eight inches in diameter with a lot 
of mirrors in it, is poked up out of the 
water, and a view of the surroundings is 
obtained. The vessel has satisfied every 
requirement of the Navy Department. 
If she is the success which it is reasonable 
to think she will be, no man-of-war in 
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existence would dare to come into a har- 
bor she was known to be guarding. 

Thus there are four types of vessels 
that the United States have that no other 
nation possesses. They all grow out of 
the policy that this country needs a navy 
chiefly for defense. For this purpose 
these vessels cannot be equaled ; for offen- 
sive purposes they are of little value. 
That of itself tells a story of the policy 
of this nation towards others. 

Much has been said about thé possi- 
bility of bombarding New York by a 
hostile fleet lying off Sandy Hook. This 
is practically impossible. Owing to the 
difficulty of elevating the gunssufficiently 
the largest of them could not be made to 
shoot more than eight miles. That would 
be from eight to ten miles from New 
York city. If the ‘ Vesuvius,”’ ‘‘ Katah- 
din,’”’ or the Holland boat were in the 
harbor not one boat of a hostile fleet 
would dare to venture inside the harbor. 


PHILADELPHIA is certainly a city of steady 
habits and conservative business dealing, as 
in no other city in the Union are located so 
many commercial firms—eighteen in number— 
of over one hundred years’ establishment, and 
still conducted by the same family in an un- 
broken descent. These eighteen firms are mem- 
bers of the Association of Centenary Firms, an 
organization comprising thirty-five one-hun- 
dred-year establishments in the Middle and 
New England States, the only parts of the 
Union where such ancient firms are to be found. 

The Association comprehends almost all 
branches of business, while the eighteen firms 
of Philadelphia—over one-half of the total 
membership—represent the interests of malt, 
lumber, flour, hardware, book-publishing, 
chemicals, snuff, tin, provisions, glass, and 
seeds. The last interest is represented by the 
house of Landreth, established in 1784. This 
firm the past year furnished the United States 
government with over ten million packets of 
garden seeds, all of which the firm filled out 
and mailed to Congressmen in the short space 
of thirty-five days, such an order never before 
having been executed by any seed firm in the 
world. 

The government paid the Landreths for 
this work seventy-five thousand dollars, or 
eleven thousand dollars more for the given 
quantity than the price named by a competi- 
tor for the contract, this being a most compli- 
mentary expression of confidence as respects 
the quality of the goods and the ability of the 
firm to execute the work. 
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Bi ness Comes | 


With a better under- 
standing of the tran- 
sient nature of the 
many physical ills 
which vanish before 
proper efforts—gen- 
tle efforts — pleasant 
efforts—rightly direct- 
ed. There is comfort 
in the knowledge that 
so many forms of 
sickness are not due 
to any actual disease, 
but simply to a con- 
Stipated condition of 
the system, which the 
pleasant family laxa- 
tive, Syrup of Figs, 
promptly removes 
That is why it is the ‘only remedy with mil- 
lions of families,and is everywhere esteemed 
so highly by all who value good health Its 


beneficial effects are due to the fact that it 
is the one remedy which promotes internal 
cleanliness without debilitating the organs 
on whichitacts It is, therefore, all impor. 
tant,in order to get its 
beneficial effects, to 
note when you puf- 
chase that you have 
the genuine article, 
which is manufac- 
tured by the Califor 
nia Fig Syrup Co 
only, and sold by all 
reputable druggists 
If in the enjoyment 
of good health and 
the system is regular, 
laxatives or other 
remedies are then not 
needed. If afflicted 
with any actual dis 
ease,one may becom 
mended to the most 
skilful physicians; but if in need of a laxative, 
one should have the best, and with the well- 
informed. Syrup of Figs stands highest. 


Manufactured by CALIFORNIA FIG SYRUP CO. 


FOR CHILDREN WHILE CUTTING THEIR TEETH. 
AN OLD 


AND 


WELL-TRIED REMEDY 
For Over. Fifty Years. 


MRS. WINSLOW'S SOOTHING SYRUP 


has been used for over FIFTY YEARS by 
MILLIONS of MOTHERS for their CHIL- 
DREN WHILE TEETHING, with PERFECT 
SUCCESS. IT SOOTHES the CHILD, SOFT- 
ENS the GUMS, ALLAYS all PAIN, CURES 
WIND COLIC, and is the best remedy for 
DIARRHGA. Sold by Druggists in every 
part of the world. Be sure and ask for 
Mrs. Winslow’s Soothing Syrup, 
and take no other kind. 
Twenty-five Cents a Bottle. 


Laville’s 
Remedies 


YO Wie 


In the acute or inflammatory 


form, by using LAVILLE’S 
LIQUOR relief is soon ob- 
tained and all the accom- 
panying suffering will disap- 
pear. \And by persistent use 
of LAVILLE’S PILLS the 
recurring attacks of this mal- 
ady can be prevented. 


Sent free, a book giving full information) Address 


For - by E. FOUGERA & ©0., 
Druggists. 26-80 N. William St., New,2vrk. 
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_ Drink Vichy. 


“When twinge of gout shall trouble thee, 
Aah Or torpid liver slowly act, 
es When appetite doth from thee flee, 
7 And with dyspeptic pains you're racked, 
| | From Paris turn thy face away ; 
: ee On Allier's bank forget thy doctors ; 


| 


~ 


oe ore 
Bo tay, ‘Vere soon shall health come back to stay, 


A life regained in Vichy’s waters.” 


A bottle of genuine imported 
Vichy looks like this. 


Many years ago a French writer penned these lines, but the old town 
of Vichy is as famous and more frequented to-day. Not dover one million 
of the sixty millions of people here can afford the time and expense of a 
European journey to take this cure, and even for those who go (aside 
from the possible pleasure of the voyage) the trip is an unnecessary one, 
for right here at home at a slight cost they may drink Vichy every day of 
their lives, and that’s the way to use the waters. 


If you're ill, drink Vichy and get well. 
If you’re well, drink Vichy and get better. 


The alkalinity of the water, and its richness in carbonic acid gas, have 
a stimulating effect upon the appetite and digestion, which makes Vichy 
(Celestin) a most delightful table-water. It possesses the rare quality of 
being a tonic without reactionary effects. Try a glass a few times in the 
morning before breakfast and note the result. Taken regularly at meal 
times, it seems to refresh and clear both body and mind, acting at the 
same time as a preventive against disease. Last year the French Govern- 
ment exported over six million quarts. 


To protect the consumer, 
the French Republic places £ 
this seal upon every bottle “® 
of genuine Vichy exported 
to the United States. 


EISNER & MENDELSON COMPANY, 


Sole Agents for U.S., 
152 & 154 Franklin St.,_ . New York, N. Y. 
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AMERICAN ORDNANCE 
COMPANY, 


SOLE MANUFACTURERS OF 


HOTCHKISS, DRIGGS-SCHROEDER, 
FLETCHER, — DASHIELL, 


* ee , 
FOR NAVAL, COAST, FIELD, AND MOUNTAIN 
SERVICE. 


ALSO OF 


Hotchkiss Revolving Cannon, 


Accles Machine Guns, 
Howell Automobile Torpedoes. 
ADVICE AND ESTIMATES FURNISHED FOR EQUIPMENT 


OF NAVAL VESSELS, LAND FORCES, AND 
FORTIFICATIONS. 


Gun Factory, Bridgeport, Conn. 
Projectile Factory, Lynn, Mass. 


OFFICE, 702 177! STREET, WASHINGTON, D. C. 
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“JUST AS GOOD AS NEW” 


THESE ARE A LIMITED NUMBER OF SPECIALLY SELECTED SETS 
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ion, we find in stock a few sets of The Encyelopedie Dictionary (in cloth 


their real value, but sufficient to Gos cake shipment as perfect stock 


ee ee prices of $42.00 to $70.00 
being only a limited 


number of these special sets, we shall 
go to the trouble a seblading 

them > but have decided to let th 
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deserving readers of UniTED SER- 
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ibrary may now secure one 
of these 5 special sets at at at about 


COST OF MAKING. 


While They Last 


they are nee for a lifetime 
this easy way: 


ONLY $1.00 


with order and $2.00 
per month until paid. 


WE GUARANTEE 


that these volumes except for 
slight rubs or abrasions on the 
binding are ly the same 
as thon sold at full prices. Yet 
we cannot offer them as perfect 
stock ; and our loss shall be your 
gain. This is 
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Positively the Greatest Bargain ever offered in a strictly high-class standard 
publication. For those who are trying to “get along” with older and inferior 
reference works, this is a really wonderful opportunity. 


WHAT THE ENCYCLOPAEDIC DICTIONARY IS 


It conteine over 250,000 defined aot eee whee’, as the 
story, on, spelling, pronun- 

ciation, and Sates ee any of each legitimate _- ord. is now 
accepted as am unquestioned authority wherever English language 


is spoken. 

It is one of the best of all Encyel because practically usefal as 
well as the latest and most scholarly. 5 wae encyclopedic subjects— 
the Britannica has about 27,000. Just thin! The whole range of 
human knowledge condensed for your fastant - mse by such world-famous 
scientists as Huxley, Proctor, sad’ a hundred other edu hardly 
less renown. It is a time-saver for busy men; a college edueation for 
plodding students; a brain developer for ambitious mechanics ; an in- 
exhaustible treasure-house of in’ ion for each member every 
family. It = takes the place of any half dozen other reference books 
that could be named. It is truly a family necessity. 


It is an Ornament to any library beautify printed and substantially 
bound; four great volumes, illustrated, 
$750,000 to produee, and never before Y duood tomoape 
introductory sale) for less than $42.00 to $70.00 a set. 


HOW TO SECURE * 


bound in cloth, will be forwarded. "Th 
The first payment for either binding is ay $1. In sending your 
of anding you desire, and indicate how you wish the pone A need sent, as 
paid 
ete. ¢ limited stock at our disposal cannot last long. 
&c., we must decline to send more than 2 sets to any - 
full name and address of each receiving a set. 
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- Order at onee, to make sure. 


books the the su! 
will be supplied for 2 “additional « mentite payments. 


WHAT THE ABLEST CRITICS SAY 
“The Encyclopedic Dictionary is a library condensed into four 
volumes; a ton of diffusiveness reduced to pounds of quintes- 
sence.” —Rev, Dr. Chas, H. Parkhurst, Mar. 9, 1 
“ It forms in itself a library for the man of affairs, the mechanic 
ambitious to advance himself in his ling, or the student or apprentice 
just making a beginning.” Scientific American, Aug. 3, 1895. 
“Has no superior in any of the qualities that go to make wu 5 ee 
ictii rae the week my comienndation.” vo judge 
Koah Davis, Mar. 12, 1896. 
“The work is undoubtedly an exceedingly useful and trustworthy 
one.”’—Sunday School Times, Y May 11, 1895. 
“It has all the utility of a superior unabridged dictionary, and all the 
practical usefulness of a 25-volume encyclopedia without its diffusive 
ness."’—Ram’s Horn, Nov. 16, 1895. 
“ The skill and judgment with which er Sepeney and en 
have been blended can be aj only comparing 
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New YorRK TRIBUNE 


-——iGe 7» 


Recognized as a Great, Safe, Clean Family Paper—A Force in Public 
Affairs and Potent for Entertainment and Culture of 
Every Member of the Family. 


A COLORED SUPPLEMENT WITH THE SEMI-WEEKLY. 


HERE is a place in the United States for a weekly of really high in- 
tellectual quality, and the American people have given THE NEW 
YORK T IBUNE the compliment of a lavish welcome. Durin 

the past year THE WEEKLY was taken in over 245,000 families and rea 
by about 1,250,000 people. Every effort will be made in 1897 to brighten 
and enrich the paper and make it necessary to thousands of new friends. 

Patriotic, self-respecting, and enterprising, THE TRIBUNE is fearless 
and scholarly in editorial comment on public affairs, steadfast in principle, 
and not whirled about with every gust of passion ; and it exhibits in every 
issue the truly American qualities of quickness, directness. brilliancy, and 
force. It has won from Democratic rivals, by its thoroughly American 
spirit, the admission that it ‘‘commands the respect of all parties.’’ 

In directing attention, early and pointedly, to the availability of McKin- 
ley and Hobart for the Republican nominations in 1896, THE TRIBUNE 
ae a@ now well known and important part. 

HE WEEKLY TRIBUNE ministers to all the sweet and wholesome 
interests of life; and it is distinctly a paper for families and for those who 
want the spirit and the editorials of the leading Republican paper of the 
United States. It has an excellent Agricultural page, a page of Science 
and Mechanics, a charming page especially for women, a strong array 
of market reports of unchallenged excellence, and book reviews, foreign 
letters, and wi ny miscellany, in addition to.the news of the week. 

It can usually be subscribed for with local county weeklies. Sample 
copies free. 

THE SEMI-WEEKLY is printed on Tuesday and Friday, and gives 
twice as much matter as The Weekly. 

The craving for color on the part of the young, and even of other mem- 
bers of a family has now been ——— by THE SEMI-WEEKLY 
TRIBUNE in the publication of a colored supplement of 16 pages, with 
each Friday’s paper. If not gratified in a proper way, the liking for 

ictures and innocent bright reading matter will incline many to seek in 
ess desirable ogee ste that which they cannot find in their favorite 
paper. The jokes and quaint paragraphs, and the fifty or more political 
cartoons, humorous sketches and half-tones, and other amusing contents 
of the colored ae eee will prove a welcome addition to the wiser and 
wegetes parts of the paper. It is printed on superfine paper. 

There is great need for a low-pricéd popular humorous weekly in this 
country. e present pictorial weeklies, whether printed in black or in 
colors, all sell for 10 cents a copy, or for $5.00 a year. THE TRIBUNE'S 
colored supplement is virtually a 5 cent pictorial weekly, in several colors 
worth $2.50 a year. At this price, however, it would be expensive, if sold 
separately, but it is to be sent free to every subscriber to the SEMI- 

EEKLY TRIBUNE who sends to THE TRIBUNE direct the regular 

rice of $2.00 a year. This is a bargain, considering the fact that THE 

RIBUNE is incapable of sending into any family anything which is 
unfit to be read there. 

Sample a a of Friday’s SEMI-WEEKLY free. 

THE SEMI-WEEKLY (with colored supplement each’Friday) will be 
sent to those who forward to THE TRIBUNE direct the regular price of 
$2.00 a year. Those who do not remit $2.00 to THE TRIBUNE direct will 


not receive the colored supplement. 
DAILY, $8.00 a year. SUNDAY TRIBUNE, $2.00, SEMI-WEEKLY, 


$2.00, WEEKLY, $1.00, TRIBUNE ALMANAC for 1897, with full election 
returns, out in January, 25 cents a copy. 


THE TRIBUNE, NEW YORK. 
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“With all achievements in 
magazine literature we have lit- 
erally no rival of the great Eng- 
lish Reviews. The scholar of 
human life and thought is obliged 
to turn to them for thorough dis- 
cussion of great political and 
social questions. We cannot get 
on without them if we care to 
be in sympathy with our age.” — 
The New Unity. 

a 


“We advise any of our read- 
ers who desire to broaden their 
minds by their reading to take 
one or more of the leading Eng- 
lish reviews.” — Engineering 
News. 


“The tables of contents pre- 
sent what the French would call 
a tempting ragout, from which 
no delicacy belonging to the 
season is omitted. The topics 
treated are timely, and the list 
of contributors is both distin- 
guished and authoritative.” — 
The Examiner. 


“These leading English Re- 
views contain more articles by 
more noted writers on any im- 
portant subject than any other 
series. No reader who hopes 
to keep in touch with the best 
thought of the day on-all cur- 
rent questions of importance can 
afford to ignore them.” — Zhe 
Philadelphia Press. 


“It is a most valuable aid 
to contemporary literature in 
America that all these great 
English Reviews are made eas- 
ily accessible by their re-issue 
on this side by the Leonard 
Scott Publication Co,” — Chi- 
cago Inter-Ocean. 


“The writers are always able, 
and show great breadth in their 
treatment of a variety of subjects. 
The constant reading of these 
periodicals let® one out into a 
larger world, and gives breadth 
and vigor to the understanding. 
They are cosmopolitan in their 
view and grasp.” —Zion’'s Herald. 


SPECIMEN COPIES FEEE. 


TERMS TO SUBSCRIBERS. 


NINETEENTH CENTURY, CONTEMPORARY REVIEW, FORTNIGHTLY REVIEW, WEST- 
MINSTER REVIEW, each $4.50 per year; any two, $8.50; any three, $12.00; all four, 


$16.00; single copies, 40 cents. 


DINBURGH REVIEW, QUARTERLY REVIEW, SCOT- 


TISH REVIEW, each $4.00 per year; any two, $7.50; all three, $10.50; single copies, 
$1.25. BLACKWooD’s MAGAZINE, $3.00 per year; single copies, 30 cents; with one 
quarterly, $6.50; with two, $10.00; with three, $13.00. 


Leonard Scott Publication Contpany, 


112 Wall Street, New York. 


\ 
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Landreths’ 
Seeds 


1784 
One Hundred and Thirteen Years 


eee 


Specially low prices will be 
made on Army Orders. Send 
for Catalogue and Price-List. 


oe 


D. Landreth 
& Sons 


Philadelphia 
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THERE [S HOPE sm. 


For Even the Severest Cases 


of Throat and Lung Trouble in 


J ayne’s Expectorant 


It allays inflammation, removes irritating matter, 
clears the bronchial passages, and heals the lungs. 
It Always Cures ASTHMA and BRONCHITIS, 
so frequently fatal and so often mistaken for CON- 
SUMPTION. Two or three large doses of it will 
cure CROUP. It subdues the paroxysms of 
WHOOPING COUGH, and speedily effects a cure. 
Thousands who have been given up by physicians 
as incurable with CONSUMPTION have been re- 
stored to health by it. It has been before the 
public nearly three-quarters of a Century and is 


still the Standard Remedy. 


PREPARED ONLY BY 


DR. D.JAYNE & SON 


PHILADELPHIA 


GET IT FROM YOUR DRUGGIST. 
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Impossible to Build Better 


With every facility that ample capital can provide, a modern factory in 
which all work is handled at a minimum of cost, the employment of the i 
mechanical skill, the use of finest materials and a disposition to excel, we produce 


$85 


ra, one toe aes Seale ot cone Sea ee oe i 


carefully rigidly inspected in 
faringy are othe fn tool seh 
and thoroughl 


ly up-to-date 
NO BICYCLE BUILT IS WORTH MORE 
edestodl "Thuter amnaioe SARA 
INDIANA BICYCLE COMPANY 
INDIANAPOLIS, IND. 


EASTERN WHOLESALE BRANCH, 339 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 
Catalogue mailed free. We want Agents everywhere. 


JOSEPH CILLOTT’S STEEL PENS, 


THE STANDARD anes OF THE WORLD. 


Numbers 303, 404, 604 E. F., 332, 601 E.F. , and stubs 1008, 1043, ane others. 
Highest Awards, Paris Exposition, ‘ister. and 1889, and Chicago, 18 


) ‘Just hear dem bells a ringing, A T O O 7. H 


dey’s ringing everywhere.” A er 
9) The Chimes of Normandy could not Delicious-C leansing-Harmless 
Zaaay, excel in sweetness and purity of tone OTHERS IMITATEI—NONE EQUAL! 
" THE 25c. All druggists or by mail. C. H. STRONG & CO., Chicago. 


“Sew Departure” | Blair’ Blair’s Pills 


BICYCLE BELLS Great irs Remedy for 

DEUDIIND Feetioce eeeeuaceseeeesb | } GOUT and RHEUMATISM. 
and prices, All dealers sell them. SAFE, SURE, EFFECTIV. 

New Departure Bell Co., Bristol, Conn., U.S. A. or 224 William St., New York. 


= Ss SeRRREED >w 1TH 
»WHITMAN’S § 


out iting a ee Bt 
or ie beyo! 

cal a gS arte sane , 

THE. ASBURY-PAINE MFG. CO., Phila. 

This is @ good thing—Ed. 
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SAFEST, FASTEST, AND FINEST 
TRAINS IN AMERICA, 


Baltimore and Ohio (eae 
Railroad ae 


——BETWEEN—— 


NEW YORK, PHILADELPHIA, BALTIMORE, 
AND WASHINGTON. 


ALL TRAINS VESTIBULED FROM END TO END, 
And protected by Pullman’s Anti-Telescoping Appliance, Including Bag- 
gage Cars, Day Coaches, Parlor Cars, and Sleepers. 
ALL CARS HEATED BY STEAM, AND LIGHTED BY PINTSCH GAS. 


THE BALTIMORE AND OHIO RAILROAD 


Maintains a Complete Service of Vestibuled Express Trains 
between 


St, Louis, and Chicago, 


EQUIPPED WITH 


Vita PULLMAN 
mona Palace Sleeping 
" : Cars 


Banning Through with- 
out Change. 


/ ALL B. AND 0. TRAINS 
BETWEEN THE EAST 
AND WEST 


"RUN VIA WASHINGTON. 


PRINCIPAL OFFICES: 
Corner Wood Street and Fifth Avenue, Pittsburg, Pa, 
105 N. Broadway, St. Louis, Mo. N. E. Cor. Ninth and Chestnut Sts., Philadelphia, Pa. 
415 Broadway, New York. Cor. Baltimore and Calvert Streets, Baltimore, Md. 
193 Clark Street, Chicago, Ill. 1351 Pennsylvania Avenue, Washington, D. C. 
211 Washington Street, Boston, Mass. Cor. Fourth and Vine Streets, Cincinnati, O. 


R. B. CAMPBELL, CHAS. O. SCULL, 
General Manager. Genertl Passenger Agent, 
BALTIMORE, MD. 
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Cut Glass for 
Christmas 


Dortlinger’s — 
Hmerican Cut Glass 


C. DORFLINGER & SONS, 
915 Broadway, near 21st Street, New York. 
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Webster’s International 


For Christmas and at all other times it makes 


A Choice Gift. Dictionary 


IT IS A THOROUGH REVISION OF THE UNABRIDGED, 
of which has been not nor the provisi: if teria 1 for boastful 
and Boy, oprertumment, athe duc, Judicous ertslaiy, ore pererang of 
iC n oO 
apa confidence of scholars and of general public. ™ - ged 


IT IS THE BEST FOR PRACTICAL PURPOSES, BECAUSE 
Words are easily found * ** Pronunciation is easily ascertained, 

Meanings are easily learned * * * The growth of words easily traced, 
and because excellence of quality rather than superfluity of quantity char- 
acterizes its every department. * * * GET THE BEST. 


G. & C. Merriam Co., Publishers, 
Springfield, Mass., U. 8. A. 


ee eo a eooe. } 


BOVININE 


is a concentrated food, which does not tax 
the digestive powers, and which dily 
makes tissue and imparts strength. Its 
action is not that of a temporary tonic, 
but that of a rational, legitimate nutrient, 
strengthening the entire system, and doing 
away with much of the drugging and dos- 
ing so ineffective and often so injurious. 


Upon the condition of the blood 


depends the proper performance of the 
various functions of the body. As truly 
as the different organs are maintained 
and nourished by the blood, so truly is it 
__ inevitable that, if the blood be poor, and 
king in the nutrient properties re- 
quired, those organs are rendered incom- 
tent to perform their tasks. The result 

is Sickness and disease. 


Nervous Prostration and Malarial Weakness——2” 


are fearfully prevalent to-day. This statement is pam by the flood of nostrums launched on the 
market for their cure, and which in most cases only aggravate the trouble and leave the patient in 


worse condition. 

Bovinine is the Rational and Radical Cure, because, discarding the false, stimulating effects of 
alcoholic tonics, it addresses its action to the direct and positive revitalizing of the blood, and this once 
attained, perfect and abounding health is sure. 

Persons suffering from mental over-exertion, convalescents, and all whose constitutions need up-building 


should use EQ OV i N | N E_ USED AND condition” LEADING 


We shall be _— to send to any who may desire it our little booklet, “A Practical Treatise on How to 
Preserve Perfect Nutrition in Health and Disease by Natural Means.” It contains matter of interest in general, 


and accounts of some extraordinary cases treated. 


THE BOVININE COMPANY, 495 West Broadway, New York. 
UU Ur 
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Remington Standard Bicycles. 


_ 4 N 


Avoid Mistakes 


Don’t a 9% wheel that 
» ee ae 

Don’t consider the color of enam- 
els and racing records of more value 
than mechanical merit. 


Remington 
Bicycles 


Remington ArmsCo. 


313-315 Broadway 
New York 


BRANCHES: 


New York, soth St. and Grand Circle 
| Brooklyn Boston San Francisco 


BRIGHT’S DISEASE, THE GOUTY DIATHESIS, Etc. 


Dr. Alfred L. Loomis, fessor of Pathology and Practical Medicine in the Medical Department of 
University of New York, wrote: “‘ For the past four — Ihave used BUFFALO LITHIA WATER in 
the treatment of Chronic Bright’s Disease of the Kidneys, occurring in Gouty and Rheumatic 
subjects, with marked benefit.’’ 

Dr. William A. Hammond, ct an D.C., a U.S. Army rr formerly Pro- 
Sessor of Diseases of the Mind and Nervous System in the University of New York, etc.: “I have for some 
time made use of the BUFFALO LITHIA WATER in cases of affections of the nervous system 
complicated with ae Disease of the Kidneys or with a Gouty Diathesis. The results 
have been eminently satisfactory. Lithia has for many wen been a favoriteremedy with me in 
ike cases, but the BurraLO WATER certainly acts better than any extemporaneous solution 
ef the Lithia Salts, and is, moreover, better borne by the stomach.’ 

Water for sale by Druggists. Pamphlet free. 


PROPRIETOR, BUFFALO LITHIA SPRINGS, VA: 
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The Berkshire Hills 
__Sanatorium, __ Che Sun. 
Say % 2 The first of American News- 
CHARLES A. DANA, 


The American Constitution, the 
American Idea, the American 
Spirit. These first, last, and all 


An Institution for the the time—forever. 


Scientific Treatment of Daily, by mail . . . . $6ayear 


CA NC E R, Daily and Sunday, by mail $8 a year 


Tumors, and all forms _—— 


of Malignant Growths, 
WITHOUT THE USE OF THE KMirE| 1 4¢ Sunday Sun 


We have never failed to effect a permanent j : 
cure where we have had a reasonable oppor- is the gr eatest Sunday Newspaper in 


tunity for treatment. the world 


Price, 5c. a copy. By mail, $2 a year 
Address THE SUN, New York. 


. poserve Fund Life Asso 


B. B. HARPER, Founder. S00; Yon 


HOME OFFICE, 


Cor. Broadway and Duane St., New York. 
Abstract from Report. 


Having thus reviewed the situation, I may safely 
conclude by sayin om ged Mutual Reserve’s Assess- 
ments have been Ns pd y made, and that the recent 
advance is equitable and just to all parties con- 
cerned. ae — <r carefully the 
whole of the notice of the t Anmenment —_ 
the — a in their indi dual contracts as to 

Yt pe The association is solvent. The policy- 

aoe: ahs do not acquiesce in and commend the 
reapportionment of rates are relatively few in num- 
=< and they — the » who do not realize 
et they b ave hitherto enjoyed. 
— yours, 
Aue. F. HARVEY, Actuary, 
Aug. 31, 1895, Ins. Dept. State of Missouri, 


1881. THE BLOQUENCE OF RESULTS. 1895. 


No. OF POLICIES IN FORCE, over 
RESERVE Emergency se 

Death Claims paid, ove 

New Business Reanived in 1894, over. 
INSURANCE IN FORCE, exceeds 


EXCELLENT POSITIONS OPEN - i) a 

= Department, in every Town, City, and S x- 

rienced and successful business men, ie will 

nd the Mutual Reserve the very best Association 
they can work for. 


a a salt ; Correspondence with the Home Office invited. 
MUTUAL RESERVE BUILDING. F. A. BURNHAII, President. 


' 











A strong skin will stand strong soap with 
strong scents, but delicate skins require deli- 
cate soaps with delicate Perfumes. Why har- 
den, wrinkle, and wither the face with the 
first soap offered in the store? 


VINOLIA 
+s SOhe 


agrees with the most delicate, sensitive, irrita- 
ble skins, and is exquisitely perfumed with the 
choicest of scents. It has received the high- 
est scientific award in the world. 


PREMIER VINOLIA SOAP - - - 165 cts. a tablet. 
TOILET (otto) VINOLIA SOAP - - 35 cts. a tablet. 


Sold by all druggists, including the following : 


Caswell, Massey &Co.,N.Y¥. |_| Bolton Drug Co., Brooklyn. E. P. Mertz, Washington. 
W. Wilson, Broadway, N.Y. Metcalf & Co., Boston, M, W, Alexander, St. Louis. 


W. B. Riker & Sons, Sixth Ave., | Melvin & Badger, Boston. T. 8. Tschiffely, Washington, D.0. ¢ 


N.Y. Auditorium Pharmacy, Chicago. G. W. Sloan, Indianapolis. 
Hegeman & Co., Broadway, N.Y. | G. B. Evans, Philadelphia. T. E. Ihrig, 5th Ave., Pittsburg. 


| The CHAS. N. CRITTENTON CO. (Sole Agents, U.S.A.), 
| 115 FULTON STREET, NEW YORK. 





ae | pane ale pooh live 
after they are dead. 


and a little of this Cares] 


(a box of Powd 
used twice a week Best Forde 


will preserve the teeth, perfume 
the breath, and harden the gums. 


Sojodont 


All Druggists. Small sample free, by mail, if you 
mention this publication. Address the Proprietors, 
Hatt & Rucker, Wholesale Druggists, New York, 


, Duty done has the same 


effect with this difference: 
it is within your reach. You 
can live during all the lives 
of your children and their 
children’s children, through 
suitable insurance on your 
life, Not as costly or as 
troublesome as the aver- 
age of other investments. 
Full information free. 


ADDRESS 


PENN MUTUAL LIFE, 
921 Chestnut St., Philadelphia. 


WALTER BAKER & CO., uwite. 


Established Dorchester, Mass, 1780. 


ean Cocoa 


Always ask for Walter Baker & Co.'s 
Breakfast Cocoa 


DORCHESTER, MASS. 


It bears their Trade Mark 
‘* La Belle Chocolatiere ” on every can. 


Beware of Imitations. 


PRINTED BY J, B, LIPPINCOTT COMPANY, PHILADELPHIA, 








